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AN ALLEGORICAL REVIVAL. 
By MRS. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
FPXHE upper-ten of London, though having the 

name of being among the most exclusive and 
obdurate aristocracies in the world, do neverthe- 
less condescend to be entertained by persons be- 
low them in the social scale. Mr. Freake, of 
Cromwell House, now one of the wealthiest men 
in town, began life in a humble way; some go so 


far as to say he was assistant in a suburban pub- | 
another and more creditable story is | 


lic-house ; 
that he was a common house-painter. Whatever 
his start, he invested his savings wisely, and at 
present owns the greater part of South Kensing- 
ton, the most fashionable part of the city. His 
wife, a lady somewhat his junior in years, and 
undoubtedly his superior in birth, has for several 
years past been in the habit of giving entertain- 
ments on a grand scale. To these gatherings 
the great in name and rank are invited, and they 
accept the invitation, A quondam pot-boy en- 
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| tertains the nobility and gentry of England. The 
situation in America would have nothing strange 
in it; here, it strikes one as a bit of ironic com- 
edy. Why do these people go? Do they scent 
the approaching cataclysm that is to subvert so- 
ciety, and do they wish to make friends of those 
who may get the upper hand of them ten years 
hence? At all events, the carriages of Lady Vere 
de Vere, of Lord Tomnoddy, of the Earl and 
| Countess of Bareacres, stop the way at Cromwell 
House as often as there is an entertainment there, 
| and the titled personages troop into the marble 
| entrance-hall and up the carved staircase, to shake 
| 

| 

| 


hands with a short, compact lady of fifty, hand- 

somely dressed, and with a small, robust, white- 
| haired man of sixty-five, with a short aquiline 
nose in the middle of a round, good-humored 
face—the host and hostess. Thence they pass 
on to their chairs in the theatre beyond—a finely 
decorated room, capable of seating three hundred 
people in rows one above another: at the higher 
end is an organ; along the sides lofty curtained 
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French windows open into a conservatory. Aft 
er the performance, whatever it be, is over, the 
audience disperse to re-assemble in the supper- 
room, where a superb collation is waiting to be 
eaten. They finally congratulate Mr, and Mrs. 
Freake on the success of their undertaking, and 
so drive home again, meditating on the levelling 
tendencies of the age. 

There is, no doubt, a long and interesting histo- 
ry of social intrigue behind all this, into which 
we can not enter. But Mrs. Freake is evidently 
no ordinary woman. If she has ambition, she 
has talent and generalship as well. Her enter- 
tainments are never commonplace; they have 
something new and noticeable about them. Were 
it otherwise, they probably would not have such 
vogue ; for, after all, in angling for Personages, 





the plebeian fisher must use superior bait. Mrs 
Freake is never unequal to the occasion. In the 
first place, she reconnoitres among. her literary 
and artistic acquaintances. Having secured their 
co-operation, she next enlists the support of the 
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reigning beauties and special celebrities, male 
and female. Now the entertainment is organized 
and the programme drawn up, and ultimately 
comes the issue of invitations. “Mr. and Mrs 
F. request the honor” of So-and-so’s presence, 1.0t 
to dine, or to dance, or to talk seandal or peli- 
tics, but to vie such a spectacle, writ- 
ten or arranged by such pes such dis tinguished 
authors or artists, and presented by such and such 
well-known amateur-public ladies and gentle- 
men. The device is sagacious, and it succeeds. 
Last year, for example, we had a series of tab- 
leaux from the novels of Walter Scott. The 
scenes and costumes were arranged and selected 
by the foremost artists of London—Sir Frederick 
Leighton, Millais, Poynter, Sant, Fildes, Bough- 
ten, and the rest—and the parts were taken by 
such celebrities as Mrs. Langtry, Mrs. Cornwallis 
West, Miss Williams, and a score of others better 
known here than in New York. This was got up 
for the benefit of a charity | 
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tickets were sold at 
a guinea to the select few, the princes and prin- 
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cesses all went, and eighteen hundred pounds 
were made by the successive representations. On 
each occasion the room was crowded to suffoca- 
tion, And I must admit that it was well worth 
going to, as well for incidental as for direct rea- 
sons. You not only saw the “ Beauties” posed 
for inspection in a series of graceful and artistic 
pictures, but you sat shoulder to shoulder with 
the best society in London, and had the advantage 
of overhearing scraps of their intellectual and fas- 
tidious conversation, such as would satisfy your 
curiosity for good and all. 

No one was surprised to hear this winter that 
something of the same kind was to be again at- 
tempted. Being the “little season,” the pro- 
gramme was less magnificent, but it was promis- 
ing enough. We were to have an “allegory,” 
not from the banks of the Nile, but from the 
times of Queen Elizabeth—an emblematic dra- 
matic representation, including such characters 
as Father Christmas, Time, the Old and New Year, 
Will-o’-the-Wisp, and so forth, assumed by per- 
sons no less eminent than the esthetically beau- 
tiful Miss Williams, Mrs. Evans-Bell, Miss Ethel 
Coxon, writer of “ Monsieur Love,” Miss Graham, 
Miss Gilbert, sister of the dramatist, Mr. Colnaghi, 
Colonel Alexander, and several more. This time, 
however, the assistance of professional artists and 
authors was dispensed with, and it was announced 
that the entire allegory was written, the songs 
and music composed, and the dresses designed, by 
Mrs. Freake herself. This statement must be 
taken with a grain of salt. We know that she 
did not design the dresses, and that she composed 
the music to one song only; as to the poem itself, 
it is not too gross flattery to say that we think she 
may have written that. 

We drove to Cromwell House in a heavy rain, 
and were received by a double line of footmen, 
who ushered us to the cloak-room, and afterward 
passed us on from hand to hand until they landed 
us in the presence of our host and hostess, and 
thence we were conducted to our seats in the cen- 
tre of the great room, which was already nearly 
filled. It was an afternoon performance, and so 
the dresses were somewhat subdued; and the 
company, to tell the truth, seemed to be of a 
slightly mixed character: at least there were some 
half-dozen young women behind us whose speech 
and manners seemed suggestive rather of the 
basement than the first floor of society’s dwelling- 
place. 

But a great many people of real consideration 
were there : the indefatigable Oscar Wilde, for ex- 
ample, in a white waistcoat,a fur collar, black 
silk socks, and low pumps; the dignified wife of 
the Premier, Mrs. Gladstone, and her daughter ; 
the Misses Corkran, one an artist, the other a 
novelist; Mrs. Morel-Mackenzie, the handsome 
wife of the renowned throat doctor; Miss Mary 
Robinson, the learned, poetic, and pretty, who 
brings out a translation of Greek poems inter- 
spersed with a few specimens of her own genius 
every season; Robert Browning, serene and cor- 
dial; Julian Hawthorne; Holman Hunt; Arthur 
Sullivan: in short, most of those famous or en- 
tertaining individuals whom one meets every- 
where—understanding that word, of course, in 
the sense of nowhere that is not somewhere. 
Meanwhile a young gentleman on the heights 
above us played the organ at intervals to en- 
courage conversation. At length a bell sound- 
ed, the few lights were turned out, leaving the 
room in darkness, and the heavy velvet curtains 
drew back to the music of a New-Year’s car- 
ol sung behind the scenes. Now was revealed 
an inner transparent frosted.curtain. After a 
pause this veil was lifted, and we saw more plain- 
ly a moon-lit vista, snow-laden trees (real trees, 
but cotton snow) on each side, a rustic bridge 
and wintry hills in the background. And nowa 
piano struck up, the singing ceased, and a fan- 
tastic figure in a long-eared cap and party-colored 
garments, with a fool’s bauble in his hand, came 
capering forward, and introduced himself as the 
Lord of Misrule (Mr. Maclean). After a comic 
song and dance, to him entered Will-o’-the-Wisp 
(Mr. Colnaghi), carrying his beguiling lantern, 
from which issued a red gleam. 

But at this point an incident happened which 
was not on the programme. One of the sparks 
which Will-o’-the-Wisp was tossing about him in 
his grotesque dance with the Lord of Misrule fell 
upon a snow-drift in the side scene; it caught, 
and in another moment the scenery was in a 
biaze. There was a futile attempt to suppress 
the fire without attracting attention ; then there 
was a rush of actors and assistants on to the 
stage ; and then almost the whole of the audience 
rose in a panic, and surged toward the doors. In 
a few minutes more there would have been a ter- 
rible crush and scramble, and probably many peo- 
ple would have been injured. But by this time 
the expostulations of a number of sensible per- 
sons, added to the fact that the fire was evidently 
being got under, succeeded in arresting the tu- 
mult; and a little later, all danger being over, 
the audience slowly and suspiciously began to 
resume their seats. Mrs. Morel-Mackenzie had 
fainted, and Miss Corkran had run away at the 
first alarm, and only stopped when she reached 
the sidewalk outside the house, where the rain 
drove her in again. But except these, there were 
no casualties, and by-and-by the performance was 
allowed to proceed. 

The ladies of the cast now began to make their 
appearance, and were received with great ap- 
plause. They were attired in Grecian costumes— 
Crocus in saffron-colored silk ; Snow-drop in pale 
green; Snow and Hoar-frost in white cashmere, 
one with a soft diaphanous white veil, the other 
with a gleaming glittering one. The progress of 
the plot, which had begun to loiter a little, was 
here re-enforced by the entrance of King Christ- 
mas (Colonel Alexander) in a scarlet robe edged 
with snow-wreaths, a long white beard, and crown 
of holly. Of the dialogue which ensued, it will, 
perhaps, be enough to say that it led up to the 
entrance of Mrs. Evans-Bell, veiled in black gauze, 
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leaning on a staff, and declaring in sepulchral 
tones that she was the Old Year at the point of 
dissolution. A tender parting scene between 
Will-o’-the-Wisp and her was interrupted by the 
appearance of Time, who, in the person of Miss 
Coxon, a tall and appalling figure, warned 1880 
to be off, and make way for 1881, who, as Miss 
Williams, in a white Greek dress, presently came 
in, and exchanged courtesies with all present. A 
general merry-making now ensued, and then the 
pretty New-Year made a poetical address to her 
allegorical companions and to the audience, and 
the curtain fell to the sound of much clapping of 
hands. It went up again, to allow the actors and 
actresses to make their final obeisance ; and then 
there were loud calls for “ Author!” to which 
Mrs. Freake, who had been sitting in the front 
row before the stage, responded by Tising and 
courtesying as graciously as the narrow space in 
which she stood permitted. Then we crowded 
slowly off to the refreshments, exchanging greet- 
ings and comparing notes as we went along, and 
speculating on the probable consequences had the 
fire got a little better started. It appeared that 
there was a squad of professional firemen be- 
hind the stage, but these worthies sat still as in- 
terested spectators of the conflagration. Oscar 
Wilde declared that he had experienced a “ con- 
summate thrill;’’ Mr, and Mrs. Freake acknowl- 
edged that they “felt uncomfortable” for a few 
minutes. In the retrospect, however, the acci- 
dent was very popular; and combined with paté 
de foie gras, Champagne, and jelly, sent us all 
home in the best of humors. 
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Vo. 70 of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, issued 
March 1, opens with a beautiful engraving of 
Saint TIMOTHY as @ boy, accompanied by an 
article from the Rr. REV. T. U. DUDLEY, Bishop 
of Kentucky. It also contains “ The Snow Ben,” 
one of W. O. STODDARD’S instructive and enter- 
taining stories for boys ; “ Archie Kirk’s Leap for 
Life,” a thrilling tale of the Hebrides, illustrated ; 
Chapter Twelve of “ Toby Tyler,” in which Toby 
meets with a great misfortune, illustrated ; a short 
article on “ Niagara Falls in Winter,” with an 
exquisite full-page illustration by WW. HAMILTON 
Gisson ; “ 7he Otter,” a natural history article, 
illustrated ; “ A Whole Week,” a pretty story for 
little girls ;, Chapter Five of “ Phil’s Fairies,” il- 
lustrated ; a full page of illustrated “ Pinafore 
Rhymes” ; “ Phantom Faces,” a winter's evening 
amusement article by BEILEW, illustrated ; a full 
Post-office Box, which, among other attractions, 
contains an illustration that will please all boys ; 
poems and puzzles. 





NEW STORY BY MARY CECIL HAY. 


In the number of HAarPer’s WEEKLY for 
March 12 will be found the opening chapter of a 
new Serial Story by Mary CECIL Hay, entitled 

“INTO THE SHADE.” 
Miss Havy’s stories are always popular, and this 
one will be found to possess ail the charm of style, 
delicacy of character-painting, and interest of plot 
which have made her name a favorite with the 
readers of England and America. 





F. W. ROBINSON'S NEW STORY. 


Our readers attention is invited to the powerful 
Serial Story, 
“WOMEN ARE STRANGE,” 
by the favorite novelist F. W. ROBINSON, author 
of “ Grandmother's Money,” “ Poor Humantty,” 
etc., which is begun in the present Number of the 
Bazar, and will be continued weekly until the end. 





MARCH HINTS. 


‘FNHE maiden Spring upon the plain Comes 

_ in a sun-lit fall of rain, sings Poesy. 
And though Truth, looking severely over her 
shoulder, might rewrite the lines, The maid- 
en Spring with tingling feet Slides down 
long ways of snowy sleet—what should it 
profit us? No matter if the soil be iron- 
bound, and the brooks still hushed in the 
white gravity of winter. When that shrewd 
damsel, March, whistles her way through 
leafless woods and desolate fields, crying, 
“Awake! awake!” no tree so held in icy 
thralldom that it shall not bend its head 
and swell its buds to answer her, not a pale 
tuft of grass so dead that it shall not feel 
the new life stirring at its roots. Already 
the nun-like arbutus sprinkles with incense 
the cold forest temples of the coast. In a 
little while a high-bred circle of wood-vio- 
lets will come thronging down the shelter- 
ed brooks to attend the first bird matinée 
of the season. Even now the crocuses have 
one eye open beneath the mould, and the 
flowering almonds will soon be wreathing 
themselves in pink. 

Thus early does Nature begin her prepara- 
tions for the summer holiday, to preen her- 
self in an ever-varying beauty for months to 
come. Nor is it too soon for us to decide on 
our way of accepting her lavish hospitality, 
and make ready our spirits to “go out and 
see her riches, and partake in her rejoicing 
with earth and heaven.” 





Other nations declare that we Americans 
have no genuine appreciation of natural 
scenery. We visit the regions of acknowl- 
edged sublimity and beauty, discharge fit 
adjectives at proper marks with neatness 
and unanimity, and feel that the popularity 
of the show is well earned. But it is the 
human element only for which we really 
care. The tomb of H&1ojsz, the grave of 
KEATS, Kenilworth, St. Peter’s, the dungeon 
of Chillon, the pomp of ancestral dignity, 
the decaying grandeur of systems of life and 
thought alien to our land and time, the won- 
ders of ancient wealth and immemorial art 
—these are dramatic, and strike the un- 
wonted Yankee with vivid force. But he 
seldom babbles o’ green fields, or goes out 
of his way for a prospect. 

To our critics, on the other hand, scenery 
is an unwearying delight. Perhaps it is be- 
cause so little of accessible Europe has been 
left by Art to Nature; because, as THACKE- 
RAY said of one, the familiar view is so rich 
that it seems to knock you down with its 
splendor (a view that has its hair curled, 
like the swaggering waiters of the attend- 
ant inns), that Europeans care so much for 
unspoiled rusticity and hidden nooks of 
loveliness. 

Or it may be that it is only a high culture 
which is content with Nature for her own 
sake, and that, as a people, we are not yet 
advanced enough for her fine society. It is 
not the ploughman, to whom the green earth 
means crops, and the brave o’er-hanging 
firmament a reservoir of sun and showers 
to make them grow, who loves the country. 
His day-dream is of crowds and pavements 
and gay shop windows. So the citizen of 
common tastes and habits, who would put 
the town behind him for his summer holi- 
day, thinks of hops and races at Long 
Branch, or bitter waters and idleness at Sar- 
atoga, or the vapid pleasures of some cheap- 
er Long Branch and Saratoga, with their 
indolent bustle and show. Or, if he has 
outgrown those immature delights, and 
strikes off for himself into the Delectable 
Mountains, he does not dream of being con- 
tent with peaks of amethyst and sapphire 
skies. He must hunt, or fish, or write let- 
ters to the newspapers to excuse himself to 
himself for being there. And his wife must 
be sure that the air will benefit her, and 
that the family rustication is cheaper than 
housekeeping at home. 

It is said that the Chinese civilization 
has been stationary for centuries because 
the Chinese mind insists on submitting ev- 
ery new suggestion to the test of utility. 
If it does not further the increase of mate- 
rial wealth or comfort, it is rejected. Nor 
can these utilitarians comprehend an ideal 
pleasure, growth, or reward. In ourselves, 
the most modern of moderns, there is not a 
little taint of this ancient intolerance, which 
does not tend to dignity or breadth of char- 
acter. Now that March leaves the invitation 
card of summer upon us, and we begin to 
think of costumes, railway guides, and board- 
ing-places, might we not wisely resolve to 
go to the country for the pure pleasure of 
the country, to indulge in vernal beauty for 
simple indulgence’ sake, or for the ideal gain 
of our own sure growth in it, as the soft 
grass we lie upon grows daily, unheedful of 
the sun and wind that ripen it, or of its own 
ulterior usefulness ? 











THE DECORATION AND FURNI- 
TURE OF TOWN HOUSES. 
L 

N the interior arrangement of our houses, ad- 
herence to style is less important than atten- 
tion to fitness; for a fashion is evanescent, wheth- 
er it be to-day’s esthetic melancholy of sage green 
and peacock blue in coloring, or the barbaric en- 
tourage of the last generation, with their carpets 
of huge flowers, their hearth-rugs of Bengal tigers, 
and their staircase walls lined with imitation of 

marble blocks. 

Until lately, perhaps owing to paucity of ideas, 
the artists of our times have held only the Classic, 
Medieval, or Oriental worthy of notice; but at 
length certain among them, dissatisfied with the 
domestic use of articles meant for the sacrificial 
ceremonies of ancient temples, with the religious- 
ly conceived and uncomfortably adapted Gothic 
paraphernalia, or with the debased Renaissance, 
whose disgusting commonplaceness was relieved 
only by vulgar display of material, have thought 
that a compromise might be found combining 
Classic beauty and the sound construction of the 
Gothic without too much of the more expensive 
fretwork, sunken carving, and tiny balustrading 
of that later period when Chippendale, Sheraton, 
Adam, and Pergolesi endeavored to overcome the 
French fashions, whose garish splendor of boule, 
marquetry, and metal mounts had obtained such 
prevalence that the better work never quite abol- 
ished them. So much, indeed, and so long, have 
the upholsterers had their customs and traditions 
in the French, that no really worthy furniture was 
to be had among all the exhibits of the last Paris 
Exposition at a moderate cost ; perhaps, also, be- 
cause no demand for it had been felt. 

Artistic furniture needs only shapes attesting 
its use and good manufacture. It can be made 
of the soft woods, stained and varnished. The 
strong and ornamental rush-bottomed chairs de- 





signed by William Morris, of blackened and lac- 
quered birch rods, are examples to the point; 
and any who have seen large articles of yellow 
pine, treated in opposite methods, will confess 
there could be nothing handsomer in its way than 
that. Certainly such simple things are superior 
to the veneering and glueing of wood, shaped 
against the grain, to break at every blow, and 
equally superior to Oriental imitations, since no 
Occidental pencil has yet reached results, as 
Japanese and East Indians do, with a couple of 
strokes and a dash of gold powder, and the ef- 
forts to do so have been atrocious. These Ori- 
ental imitations, by-the-way, have done a doublé 
wrong, both by warping the genius of many of 
our own artists aside from its natural course, 
and by reaction on the Eastern producers, who, 
instead of working out their own fancies at once, 
now work according to their idea of European 
wants, making their shawls of Parisian and Pais- 
ley patterns, for instance, while their caste carpet- 
weavers are thrown over by the weaving of the 
prisoners of the Indian jails, whose rugs are full 
of crude colors and poor ideas. 

The first thing necessary in the decoration and 
furnishing of our homes, it might be said, is our 
own education. The Kensington School of De- 
sign has, in this light, wrought a great work, teach- 
ing the elements of beauty by making the multi- 
tude familiar with lovely shape and fit combina- 
tion ; and it has established habits of thought in 
relation to home decoration according to which 
we understand that objects faithful to one type, 
be it Classic or Medieval, are less desirable than 
those merely suited to their purpose and in har- 
mony with the wall decoration, which should it- 
self not be of any especial fashion other than the 
general spirit of the house, the whole so com- 
bined as to seem home-like and not museum-like. 
The possession of one really beautiful article 
soon teaches us the wretchedness of all the rest 
we have if unworthy of its companionship, and 
we find ourselves learning both what beauty is 
and the need of it by surrounding ourselves with 
it. Honesty is the next requirement in the task; 
for it is not only safer and cheaper to have it, but 
it is the only foundation for beauty. Graining in 
the copy of costly woods, veining in the copy of 
marbles, wainscoting with paper that represents 
wood fibres, all these things fail in intention, be- 
cause no amount of such work achieves a repre- 
sentation of the real thing. On these principles 
we find truth, boldness, strength, and grace, and 
comprehend that as much art lies in the every- 
day adornment of our houses as in the great 
works of sculpture and painting. 

It is to be regretted that the modelling of fur- 
niture is left to the upholsterer, instead of being 
under the direction of the architect as a part of 
the constructive design ; although while one house 
is exteriorly so much like another, presenting to- 
gether rows of uniform gray or brown facades, 
without relief to the eye, it might afford little 
promise for the interiors. It is to be admitted 
that under different conditions of climate, and 
with gas and sewer gas, it is not best to follow 
the old Italian architects who decorated the fronts 
of houses in distemper; but flat surfaces and 
cornices could break the dreariness by rendering 
simple colors, while a few stencil decorations and 
figure panels could be had at a reasonable cost, 
and be agreeable and effective. An ordinary 
building could make an attractive variation from 
the prevailing monotony if painted in pure tones 
of light red, black, and white, relieved by lines of 
stencilling in blue or yellow or green, done judi- 
ciously. It is a pity there is no school of decora- 
tion to give the one word of direction, and that 
decorative painter, sculptor, and architect can 
not work together in the matter. All Italy shows 
the marvellous use of colored marbles to bright- 
en dead surfaces, and makes us guess what might 
be the illuminating effect on our street fronts of 
blocks of unpolished richly tinted marbles, of 
glazed terra cotta, or of the new faience called 
Burmantoft, suitable for outside or inside uses, 
its silicas having united so thoroughly with its 
metallic oxides as to make it resistant to fire or 
atmosphere, while it freshens with every rain- 
storm. The money thrown away meanwhile in 
ignorant purchase of ordinary ornament would 
give tile-work entrances and doorways that would 
offer a welcome in themselves. 

Cheerfulness is as much to be considered with- 
in our town houses, too, as without. They are 
generally lighted at but one end, and this is to be 
remembered at the first step on the vestibule 
floor. In some houses the hall floor is already 
of coarse marble. To lay a pavement of tiles 
on this is expensive, and it is better to let a 
little of it form a border for rugs, and to save 
scouring by painting that little in warm tints, 
all giving sense of comfort on opening the door. 
Instead of this, a line or two may be incised 
about the .dges, and filled with colored cement 
—Baron Triqueti in this way, but with more 
elaboration, went over some of the old floors of 
Windsor Castle; or a generous diaper may be 
slightly incised over the whole, and small red and 
black tiles inserted at the junction of the cement- 
ed lines. A space for a sunken mat may be cut 
away just inside the door; but to cut away the 
whole surface of such a floor for a superficies of 
tiles would be weakening to the constructive 
strength. It would be better to remove only a 
border, and fill that with tile or marble mosaic, 
or to superimpose altogether whatever is needed, 
and bevel it down in the doorways. When, how- 
ever, as it is usually the case in this country, the 
floor is of wood, the upper wood can easily be re- 
moved, and the tiles laid in cement, and, in view 
of the wear and tear of linoleum and oil-cloth, 
this is cheap in the end; but in arranging the 
tiles it should always be held that a broad treat- 
ment increases the space ; no “all-over” patterns 
are so satisfactory as plain red tiles surrounded 
by black or buff, or the colors leading to the pre- 
vailing tone farther on. This floor can be ex- 
pensive with rich marble mosaics, less so with 
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Minton tesserae, and less still with mosaic tiles, 
or vari-colored marble chips are pressed into 
a cement, dried, and polished at one-tenth the 
cost of the rich mosaic. 

If the floors of the rest of the house are hand- 
some, taste will perhaps incline to the side of 
health and cleanliness, and rugs that can be oft- 
en shaken will be used within a border of bare 
floor. The cheapest way to manage a floor, and 
avoid carpeting the whole of it, is to paint a two- 
foot margin in four dark coatings, giving each 
time to harden, and sizing last of all. Abroad, 
whole floors are often of tiles, but they are cold 
and unhomelike; and when a new floor is laid, it 
is better of hard wood, waxed, whether oak or one 
darker. A more costly but not more artistic bor- 
der than the painted one is the parquet of well- 
fitted woods of contrasting colors—the “ carpet 
parquet” is a movable affair of thin wooden strips 
glued on canvas ; it leaves just the depth of the 
carpet inside, but after all pretends to be what it 
is not. 

When we come to wall decoration, it is found 
that, except in very grand reception-rooms, pan- 
elling with elaborate mouldings is unsatisfactory, 
holding dust, and needing much cleaning, while 
unsuitable for pictures and other ornaments, as 
it requires too even balancing of articles in divid- 
ing spaces and panels, and destroys picturesque- 
ness. There are objections, also, to silks and sat- 
ins strained along the walls as too delicate, and 
to tapestry as too gloomy and dusty for town use. 
Flock papers, also, being of wool, catch the dust, 
although for rooms with high dadoes and small 
paper surface some of them, such as the exquisite 
and well-known sunflower pattern of Mr. Talbert’s, 
with ground of light olive green, greenish-yellow 
flowers, and darker leaves, all closely blended, are 
well adapted, and are sufficient decoration them- 
selves. There are dado papers of Venetian lea- 
ther design of a delightful ornament in golden 
bronze, so thick that they will not crack, gilded, 
painted, and lacquered so as to defy gas and 
smoke. Thanks to such designers as Jeffrey, 
Crace, Morris, and others, good paper-hangings 
can now be had at small cost, rich patterns being 
often repeated in a cheaper way. A very lovely 
hall paper is a design by Mr. Walter Crane, of a 
creamy yellow tone, the wall-flower diaper a gold- 
en brown brightened by a powder of pale pink 
petals falling from the thick almond flowers of 
the frieze paper above, on whose soft blue ground 
swallows fly in and out. In using this paper the 
lower one must be hung squarely, the line of the 
stairway raking up across the checkers or diapers ; 
but the picture-rod dividing it from the frieze is 
to follow the slope of the stairway, and the top 
space to be filled in with the frieze. In all these 
papers gold can be introduced, either in the cheap 
gilt size or in the expensive gold-leaf, but it so 
soon loses brilliancy that it is undesirable. 

“ Muralis” is the name of another wall-hang- 
ing, practically linoleum, lined with canvas, the 
fibrous substance stamped in low but sharp re- 
lief, and painted ; it can be put round a room, ei- 
ther as frieze or dado, without joints, or in the 
panels of doors or ceilings, and is not dear. Tiles 
well ornamented, which are undoubtedly done bet- 
ter in this age than ever before, are of good effect 
in occasional panels upon the walls of halls; and 
there is also a wood tapestry, which, however, is 
only a sort of veneering, thin and poor, and a 
pretense anywhere; and there are India or Ma- 
nila mattings, which look neat as dadoes, bound 
down by a narrow strip of moulding; but paper, 
in its various degrees, is perhaps to be preferred 
to all the rest. 

Some of the raised flock papers are suitable for 
ceilings either entirely or in panels; lacquered 
and gilded, like the old Venetian work, they have 
an excellent effect; and a white flock paper, so 
used, when soiled, can be painted. When the 
ceilings have bad plaster decorations, they can be 
cut away, although it is not a cheap thing to do, 
and an ornamented canvas plaster can be applied, 
or slight mouldings can be fastened in panels, or 
the plain surface can be left for these papers. 
Where the ceiling is flat, it may be tinted light 
gray, or cream, or, like Giotto’s ceiling in the 
Arena Chapel, a faint blue, to avoid the glare 
of white; and where there are only slight flow- 
ing enrichments, they may be treated like Wedg- 
wood-ware in extremely delicate tints of rose, 
green, or buff. If the cornices are plain, they 
also may be tinted in several shades, the lighter 
at the top, so that they shall not form a notice- 
ably dark frame to the ceiling; but if they are of 
ill design, let them be picked out as little as pos- 
sible; yellow tones will there always give light 
and prominence, blue ones shadow and retire- 
ment. Below the cornice a band of simple dis- 
temper or stencilling will be agreeable. Much 
graceful ornament and delicate coloring in bor- 
derings may be learned from the Pompeiian dec- 
orations ; but it is to be wished that modern his- 
tories of beautiful and noble deeds might super- 
sede the processions of ancient mythology. Much 
fine work, too, can be done with the use of our 
fauna and flora on panels or on friezes, either on 
the delicate scale fit for a lady’s boudoir, or on 
such a grand scheme as the series designed by 
Mr. H. 8S. Marks, R.A., for the Duke of Westmin- 
ster, where were used the scarlet ibis, cranes, 
gulls, herons, cockatoos, and hedge-row birds, in 
combination with their appropriate haunts and 
foliage. It is, indeed, a matter to be urged that 
other leading artists might consider it not beneath 
them to take the decorative treatment of houses 
in hand, not as easel pictures, always to be seen 
on an eye-line, but in relation to their broad har- 
mony with all the surroundings, the master-hand 
designing and retouching, his students carrying 
out his ideas. The money spent by household- 
ers in prints and incongruous objects would be 
spent to much more advantage in a plan of dec- 
orative treatment of walls and ceilings, which can 
be done on substances that make them virtually 
as subject to removal as paintings and prints 
hanging from their hooks, ~ 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING BONNETS. 


ATE importations of millinery show plainly 
that small bonnets will not be laid aside dur- 
ing the spring. They are very dressy, and are 
so becoming to many faces that ladies who have 
several bonnets will not fail to provide themselves 
with a pretty capote of Tuscan braid or of open- 
patterned straw lace for church and receptions, 
also for calling and driving in the city. During 
the summer months, pokes and picturesque large 
round hats will be most generally worn, but even 
then the small close bonnet of lace and of flow- 
ers will not be wholly abandoned. Some of the 
new small shapes have a small coronet, while in 
others the brim is pointed upward in the middle, 
and descends thence close to the hair on the edge. 
A few Normandy crowns are also seen on such 
bonnets. The wide ribbons will be very little 
used for small bonnets except as strings; they 
will be trimmed with laces and flowers, and espe- 
cially with the new large pompons that are part- 
ly flowers and partly feathers. A great many 
shirred Surah bonnets are found among early im- 
portations, and these are shown both in large and 
small sizes, 

Plush effects are given to new gauzes by many 
looped rows of silk threads being woven on the 
outer surface. Plush-like stripes, either plain or 
ombré, are seen not only in these thin fabrics, but 
in the ribbons and the Surahs for piece trimmings. 
The material, however, for which the greatest pop- 
ularity is predicted is the satin merveilleux in 
bayadere stripes similar to that described last 
week for parts of dresses. This comes in very 
dark rich colors of strange combinations that 
are very handsome for trimming creamy yellow 
braids. A very pretty shaded effect is given by 
having the shades extend entirely across the fab- 
ric; thus from selvedge to selvedge over one hun- 
dred shades are used by the manufacturers. Soft 
fabrics and wide ribbons for trimming are laid 
in many folds, as bows and loops are not effect- 
ive in soft stuffs. Many folds of ombré satin 
straight across the crown is one favorite trim- 
ming, while others have folds covering the brim, 
and still others cover but half the crown, and are 
finished with lace on the edges. Silk net with a 
tape edging is shown in widths for trimming and 
for strings; this comes in black, cream, and white, 
as well as the stylish bronze d’art, condor brown, 
and the new laurier, or laurel pink. 

An effort is made to revive the old-fashioned 
silver gray shades to use with steel and silver 
laces. This color is especially refined-looking in 
shaded satin ribbons combined with dark red vel- 
vet, but the newest combinations for it are gold, 
or else sage green or mignonette, and at the first 
glimpse these seem simply odd—not pretty. For 
the same reason the mixtures of silver and gilt 
in lace, and the trimming creamy straws with 
steel laces, have not met with general favor, 
though the eye is apt to follow the fashion, and 
will probably soon become used to, and then ap- 
prove, this new fancy. A dove or other gray bird 
is used to trim silver gray bonnets, and those of 
black lace with steel garniture. 


NEWLY IMPORTED BLACK DRESSES. 


Among the most stylish of the new dresses are 
those of the black soft twilled silk known as sat- 
in Surah, or as satin merveilleux. Some of these 
dresses are entirely black, while others have gay- 
colored Surahs embroidered with them, or else a 
great deal of steel used as trimming. The soft 
Surahs drape so gracefully that the over-dresses 
are usually very much wrinkled and folded, The 
apron front, which is permanently attached to the 
lower skirt, is formed of a series of curved folds 
accentuated almost to a point in the middle of the 
front, or else very low on one side; the back dra- 
pery falls gracefully in looser, longer folds. One 
such costume entirely of black satin merveilleux 
is richly trimmed with pleatings of the same, gath- 
ered Spanish lace, and wide jet passementerie, 
which is mounted on net, and has the effect of 
lace. The skirt has two knife-pleatings of the 
material, each a finger deep around the foot. 
Above this is a pleating half a yard deep edged 
with Spanish lace three inches wide, and this lace 
falls on the narrow pleating. Still higher up the 
front is drapery of many folds representing a 
sharply pointed narrow apron. Up the sides are 
two rows of the beaded net like panels, while the 
back drapery falls soft and long. Over this elab- 
orate skirt is worn a kind of surtout which is not 
large enough for a polonaise nor so short as a 
basque, but partakes of both these garments. 
The two middle forms of the back are no longer 
than a basque, as they are cut off and folded in 
pleats under the side forms, leaving a wide open 
space to the end of the surtout, which displays 
the drapery of the skirt beneath, and is partly 
filled by two rows of gathered Spanish lace that 
pass up each side of the garment. These lace 
frills also edge the bottom of the surtout, con- 
tinue up each side of the front, and pass around 
the neck in a full high ruff. As the lace passes 
up the front it outlines a vest which is formed of 
diagonal pleats, or rather tucks that are regular- 
ly stitched in, and over this vest the jetted net is 
laid. The sleeves are caught up slightly on the 
inside seam above the wrists, and have a cuff of 
jet and lace. There are no pockets. 

This dress is being copied in various black 
materials for Lenten costumes. Satin de Lyon 
both plain and striped, also the new satin Si- 
ciliennes, will be much used for such dresses 
throughout the spring months. Some of the 
black Surah dresses have very elaborate shirring 
across the upper part of the aprons, and in the 
flounces ; others have steel trimmings used as 
embroidery on net for a plastron or vest, and as 
fringe, and still others have bright colors intro- 
duced, notably red and black damier designs, 
like checker-board blocks, This gay trimming is 
also of Surah, and appears in balayeuse pleatings 
on the black skirt. also as a blouse-like vest that 





droops below the waist line, and is partly pleated 
and partly shirred. The shirred pointed basques 
are very handsome made of Surah, and some of 
these have a round collar as deep on the shoulders 
as a yoke formed of many rows of shirring. The 
neck of the dress 1s so much the objective point 
of trimming at present that a Byron collar and 
two bows of checked red and black Surah are 
sometimes mounted above a shirred full yoke. 

Black cashmere dresses are also being made 
up for the early Lenten season, and are tyimmed 
with borders of black Surah satin, beaded fringe, 
and Spanish lace. Such a dress is very hand- 
some made with two deep straight flounces of 
cashmere shirred in several rows at the top, 
folded in pleats below, and bordered with a bias 
band of satin Surah two inches wide. The apron, 
attached to the belt permanently, is very much 
wrinkled, and reaches to the top of the upper 
flounce, where its edges are turned under out of 
sight. The back fullness forms two soft yet 
bouffant puffs separated by rows of shirring, and 
on the upper puff fall two folded bands of the 
Surah, meeting in V shape where they are com- 
pleted by a long-looped Surah bow. The round 
basque has the middle forms of the back folded 
in two box pleats that show triple pleats of Surah 
where they fall open below the waist line. The 
front has a vest of the satin laid in fine pleats to 
a point below the waist, and the cashmere of the 
basque that is drawn from under this vest is 
shirred along the entire edges of the vest from 
the neck to the point. Black satin ribbon, tied 
in a bow below the point, is inserted in the sec- 
ond dart. The collar and cuffs of black satin 
are cut in square shapes, and wrought with jet 
beads in vermicelli designs. Frills of very fully 
gathered Spanish lace are then put around the 
neck and sleeves, and ladies of very fair com- 
plexions do not add anything white inside these. 
To complete this suit there should be a small ca- 
pote bonnet of Spanish lace, with some jet and 
feather pompons for trimming. 

Ladies who are making up grenadines at this 
early season are advised that the handsomest 
ones yet imported are striped rather than bro- 
eaded, and that the stripes are alternately of 
satin and of open-work like lace. In some cases 
this striped stuff is confined to the basque alone, 
while the skirts are of plain iron grenadine, or 
else the smooth sewing-silk grenadines, with 
some of the striped goods used for retroussés 
and borders. Spanish lace, Breton, thread, and 
steel, or jetted laces, are also used for garni- 
ture. One notably handsome dress of black 
grenadine, with half-inch stripes of satin and of 
some open-meshed design, has each of the sides 
covered with a jabot of black silk Spanish lace, 
the jabots being half a yard wide. On the front, 
between the jabots, are three deep striped flounces 
widely shirred and bordered with two rows of 
lace. The back drapery is an extension of a 
wrinkled breadth that crosses the top of the 
front like a scarf-apron, and this falls in a single 
long slender curve of the straight scarf—not cut 
in the middle at the bottom—and merely held by 
pleating the ends into the belt. A narrow jabot 
of lace is down the middle of the back of the 
foundation skirt, and is disclosed when the scarf 
falls open. The basque has the neck cut out 
square, and filled in with four rows of Spanish 
lace that extend in a double standing frill at the 
back ; just outside of this frill at the back is a 
bias standing collar, with wire in it to hold the 
lace frill erect. Two rows of the lace are gath- 
ered on the edge of the basque in the front. 
The back is irregularly trimmed, the side form on 
the left being caught up by a bow on the middle 
box pleats, while the side form on the right is sim- 
ply hemmed, and has weights in the hem to hold 
it quite flat. The sleeves have two ruffles of lace 
falling toward the wrists, and are gathered up 
slightly on the inside of the arm, 


VARIETIES, 


Pompadour chemisettes are novelties in linge- 
rie; these are made to wear with open-throated 
dresses, and are usually of sheer India muslin. 
They are quite full on the chest, and are shirred 
across, leaving a narrow ruffle at the top, which 
is edged with lace, or else notched in saw-teeth, 
and wrought with red, blue, or white. The open 
square space at the throat is not very large, and 
the whole is completed by a large Byron collar. 
This collar is of the single mull muslin, very sim- 
ply wrought on the edge, and on account of its 
sheerness is universally becoming. 

Shirred cuffs of India muslin are to be worn out- 
side the dress sleeves turned up from the wrists. 

Pink or blue muslin hems an inch wide are all 
around wide mull neck-ties. Sometimes tucks of 
the same width are across the ends of the tie, and 
colored muslin to match the hem is passed inside 
the tuck. 

New linen collars are straight bands like those 
worn by clergymen, but are made to lap in front, 
finished with a curve, and fastened by a gold 
button. 

Breakfast caps take on square shapes both in 
front and back. They are made of rows of pleat- 
ed white lace mounted on a net crown, three rows 
being turned each way from the crown, and the 
join hid by a small jabot. The only trimming is 
a pair of very small rosettes made of doubled 
Surah, and placed on the left side. 

The newest pleated mull collars are trimmed 
with point d’Aurillac lace. Two or three rows of 
the lace are used, so that very little mull is seen 
on the pleats. <A large Louis Quatorze bow of 
the mull and lace trims the front. Silk muslin 
collars are also trimmed with point d’ Aurillac. 

The newest fichus are no longer simply folded 
neckerchiefs, but are very elaborate, having a box- 
pleated standing ruff, with revers down the front. 
The revers are notched in Directoire style, and 
edged with two gathered rows of lace. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Worrurneton, Surru, & Co. ; Arrken, Son, & Co. ; 
Lorp & Taytor; and A. T. Srewarr & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


In spite of the troublous times in Ireland, 
they are anticipating fine social gayeties there. 
Lady Cowper, the vice-regal chatelaine, is to 
have Drawing-rooms and levees in March, and 
the GuINNESSES are to give fancy balls. 

—The correspondent of a newspaper com- 
ments on the democratic circumstance that his 
only yy es in a five-cent omnibus ride 
were the Vice-President of the United States 
and Sir Epwarp THoxnTON, that Mr. Hitt and 
Mr. RussE.1, both millionaire members of Con- 
gress, are usually to be seen on foot or in the 
10rse-cars, forgetting to mention the fact that 
Lady TuornTon, Mrs. Hix, and Mrs. Russenn 
have some of the most magnificent turn-outs in 
Washington. 

—The widow of Barry Cornwall, although in 
her eighty-sixth year, is still as bright as ever, 
and alive to all around her. 

—Mr. Micuag. Davirt, that Irish disturber 
of the English peace, is a man of dark skin, chis- 
elled features, and determined expression. His 
right coat sleeve is empty. He is well educated, 
speaks several languages, and is a powerful 
orator. 

—The Prince of Wales attended the Prussian 
wedding as the Queen’s representative. 

—A civil service association has lately been 
formed in Boston, with such names as those of 
CHARLES FRANCIS Apams, Jun., MARTIN Brim- 
MER, GAMALIEL BRADFORD, JOHN M. Foxses, 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, Hoar, Kipper, EN- 
picoTtT, SEELYE, LAWRENCE, and many others of 
those best known in business, the members hold- 
ing that the civil service should be made as per- 
manent as that of the army or the navy. 

—Mr. A. B. Hays, who lately died in New 
York, the oldest bank cashier in the world, was 
verhaps the only person ever named for AARON 

UkR, and his name was so detestable to him 
that he never signed it in full. 

—Mr. Cuar_es Exrior Norton denies the 
statement of Mr. James JACKSON JARVES that 
Mr. STILLMAN’s archeological work in Crete is 
a failure on account of Turkish obstructions, 
and says, as president of the Archzological In- 
stitute, that there is no reason to doubt that re- 
sults of importance will be gained. 

—Queen MarGHERITA’s bedroom is furnished 
in pale blue satin; the mattresses are of white 
brocade; the bedstead is of dark wood, and 
over the head hangs an ivory crucifix, and a lit- 
tle oil-painting framed in gold; easy-chairs are 
by the tire-place, above which is a picture of the 
little Prince of Naples. Adjoining this is the 
Queen’s study, hung with café-au-lait satin, and 
beyond are the dressing-rooms, lined with mir- 
rors, and decorated with rare china. 

—The Queen has granted Lady Durrus Harpy 
an additional pension to that which she already 
enjoys. 

—The English papers are amazed at the details 
of Senator Suaron’s house and its ground-plan, 
published in the report of his daughter's wed- 
ding, considering the same of much value to 
hLouse-breakers, 

—Dr. WILLIAM WELLs Browy, a candidate for 
the Marshalship of the District of Columbia un- 
der the new administration, although formerly a 
slave, is a man of fine education and literary abil- 
ity. He was aided in getting his profession by 
Sir BensaMin Bropig, and enjoys the acquaint- 
ance of most of the eminent men in England 
and America. His skill and his refinement give 
him more practice among the white people of 
his neighborhood than the colored. 

—Madame Emite pe Girarpin (DELPHINE 
Gay) always dressed at home, when sans cérémo- 
nie, in flowing white muslin or cashmere, with 
her abundant blonde hair carelessly knotted. 

—The late Prince Imperial was the last Napo- 
LEON that set foot in the park at Malmaison. 
He was playing there a few days before the out- 
break of the war that cost him his inheritance, 
and a thunder-storm rising, the lightning struck 
the tree planted there by Napo.zon [. in the 
presence Of Joseruing. The tree gradually with- 
ered, and it was at last cut down, with other de- 
caying and defacing timber, and as it happened, 
to the satisfaction of the superstition of the 
neighboring country people, on the very day 
that the Zulu assegais laid low the Prince. 

—It is a matter of interest that, as long ago as 
1756, the Rev. James Maury, the grandfather of 
Lieutenant Maury, said that the mastery of the 
Ohio River and the grest lakes would make 
either the mouth of the Hudson or of the Poto- 
mac the emporium of the East Indies. 

—At seventy-three, JeErrerson Davis has all 
the erectness of figure and healthiness of color 
characteristic of a man at two-thirds of his age. 

—General BUTLER’S yacht America is about to 
start on a cruise to the West Indies. 

—A son of Lucretia Morr—Mr. Tuomas 
Mortt—has rented a villa at Newport for the 
season. Newport has always been a resort of 
the Friends. 

—Mr. AsHMEAD BarTLETT Burpett-CouTts 
and his wife are expected soon to make a visit 
and an extended tour inv this country. Mr. 
BARTLETT is said to be a remarkably fine-look- 
ing man, with a fresh complexion, and magnifi- 
cent proportions to his six feet of stature, and 
his wife is a very well preserved Englishwoman. 
A cousin of the above-named gentleman—Mrs. 
RippD.z, of Brooklyn—is a lineal descendant of 
Dr. Rusu, one of the siguers of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

—George Eliot leaves abont two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, chiefly to members of the Lewes 
family. Nothing, it is said, will induce Mr. 
Cross to relinquish his determination of writing 
her biography. 

—Mr. SPRINGER, of Cincinnati, is a lineal de- 
scendant of the Duke of Thuringia, known as 
‘Louis the Springer,’’ on account of his famous 
leap from the castle wiere he was a prisoner, a 
picture of which incident is among the orua- 
ments of his descendant’s house. 

—The Princess of Wales is a fine musician, 
and plays from CuHopin and SCHUMANN with 
feeling. She is very fond of French art, and her 
yrivate rooms are filled with innumerable ob- 
jects in Dresden and Sévres, with smull objects 
brought from India by the Prince, and with 
screens of her own embroidery. The French 
are very fond of her.in return, and a white mar- 
ble statuette by M. D’Epinay represents her as 
a lady of the time of Henri Deux, dressed in a 
long brocade petticoat, the bodice loaded with 
precious stones, the head adorned with a cap 
with streaming feathers, and the features fine as 
a cameo, the whole thing an object of exquisite 
beauty. 
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coils or turns, and over the whole some 
coarse open tissue is secured. The bottle 
thus clothed is allowed to soak for a time 
in lukewarm soft water, and the outside 
wrapping is then rubbed with soap and a 
piece of flannel. When this has been 
done, the bottle is to, be laid asteep for sever- 
al hours in clean soft water. It is then to be roll- 
ed between dry towels, dipped in rice-water, and roll- 
ed again. Finally, the damp lace should be unfastened 
from the bottle and ironed at once between linen cloths. 


Drawn-work Designs for Tidies, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

In the border Fig. 1, which is woven 
in the material, the loose threads are di- 
vided into strands of six each, which are 
crossed, and run with a triple thread of dark 
brown cotton. On each side of the triple thread the 
two strands that are crossed are caught together, and 
held by a back stitch worked with a double thread in a 
lighter shade of brown cotton, which is carried along on the 
lower side of the work. In the design Fig. 2 the strands are cross- 
ed, and run half way between the edges with an écru thread, after which 
the two strands are embraced by a cross stitch worked with a dark brown 
thread, which is wound about the écru thread between one stitch and the next. 
The edges of the material are secured with long button-hole stitches of dark 
brown cotton, between every two of which are worked oblong cross stitches 















A PNEUMATIC “CASH.” 


‘\ HOPPING is a tiresome business, and one great drawback to the comfort 
of our large “stores” and warehouses is the necessity of going to the 


: ; , . ae Fig. 6.—Crocuer Suawt.—[See Fig. 3 cashier’s box to pay for the purchases made. The system of “cash” boys 
with a lighter shade of brown. strands are agi run with light brown o een eh oo) : : 4 ’ 4 
thread on pee de cog n. The strands are again run with lig Double Page. } or girls who perform this duty, and return with the change, is far pleasanter 
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which a second thread is : ‘ F for the customer, since it 
























enables him or her to re- 
main quietly seated at the 
counter. But the drawback 
to this antiquated plan is its 
noisiness, and the incessant 
calls for “cash,” attended 
by the hurrying of that 
functionary to the scene of 
action, are, to say the least 
of it, annoying. <A remedy 
for both of these imperfect 
systems has, however, just 
cropped up. Cash boys 
and girls have been re- 
placed by a system of 


carried along on each side, 
which alternately passes 
around the first thread and 
under the strand held by the 
cross stitch at the middle. 


Netted Guipure 
Edging for Tidies. 
Tuis border is worked 

on a foundation of straight 
netting. The stars and 
the blocks at the top are 
in point de reprise, the 
squares inclosing the stars 
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Netrep Guirpcre Epa@ine For TIvIEs. 


Apron ror Girt From 1 To 5 
Years orp.—Cur Parrern, No. 
3052; Price 10 Cents, 
Tor description see Supplement. 

















Apron ror Girt From 4 To 6 
YEARS OLD. 


For description see Supplement. * 447 Maren’ pan om 
P PP sec ih Waban 
F ery Md nase ee pneumatic tubes. 
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edge is firmly secured in but- Campric Perricoat. the wep is rd 
ton-hole stitch, after which the For pattern and description see Supple- pita A 
surplus netting is cut away. meat, No, VIIL, Figs, 54-61. 





Morning Slipper.—Appli- 

yiLLeD Woot anp Sirk Mipsarpmay : ; 
ogc Ne Back. a cation and Cross Stitch 
First Page.]—Cur Parrern, No. 3048 ; Embroidery.—Figs. 
Basque, Over-Skirt, aNp WALKING Skirt, 1 and 2. 
Prick 20 Cents Eacn. 


Fr tt N Senstiets <a . Tue ground of the 
or pattern and description see Supplement, Se Pg Ae can 
No. L., Figs. 1-8. slipper is stiff buff lin 


Peacock Bive Sirk Dinner Dress.—Back.—For Front, 
see Double Page.—{For description see Supplement.) 


central box of the cashier by two pneumatic tubes, one to carry the 
account and money paid in, and the other to take back the proper 

en, and on this six-sided change and the receipt. An inspector attends at every counter, and 
figures of dark olive velvet are applied. The applications are fastened = = F = - : works the tube, receiving the money from the customer, and giving 
down in cross stitch with light olive silk, and surrounded with cross Fig. 1.—Mornine Stirper.—Aprr.ication AnD Cxoss Sritcit back the change, and this is effected while the person who acts as 





stitch embroidery in light and dark olive silk and Holbein-work in gold Emprowery.—See Fig. 2.—[ Designed by Madame Emilie “ wrapper” for the counter in question is wrapping up the goods, 

thread. Fig. 2 gives a section of the work in full size, and Fig. 62, Bach, Directress of the Vienna School of Art Needle-Work. } The “ carriers, which dart along inside the tubes under the press- 

Supplement, one-half of the design. The work may also be executed For design see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 62. ure of the air, are little cylindrical boxes of steel, lined inside with 
on cloth over green baize, and 


fended at each 
end by felt cush- 
ions. Each car- 
rier is of the ex- 
act diameter of a 
silver dollar, and 
is capable of 
holding thirty dol- 
lars. By means 
of a steam-engine 
and an exhaust- 
pump in the cel- 
lar, the air is con- 
stantly being exhaust- 
ed at the delivering ends 
of the tubes, so that when- 
ever the carrier is loaded into 
the mouth of a tube, it is im- 
mediately sucked to the other 
end, where it is delivered automat- 
ically by a special device. Not only 
are time and noise saved by this ingen- 
ious arrangement, but the ventilation of 
the ware-rooms is improved by the contin- 
ual supply of fresh air which is discharged 
into them. 


canvas basted on 
the material ; and 
in that case the 
applied figures 
are sewn down 
in button - hole 
stitch after the 
threads of the 
canvas are drawn 
out. 
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Monograms, 
Figs. 1-4. 

THESE monograms 
are worked on batiste or 
linen with fine embroidery 
cotton in a single color or in 
contrasting colors; Figs. 2 and 
4 in satin stitch, and Figs. 1 and 3 
in satin and in knotted stitch. 
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CLEANING LACE. 

© clean white silk lace, the lace is first 

sewn over small clean slips of wood to keep 

it evenly spread out. It is then laid overnight in 

warm milk to which a little soap has been added, afterward rinsed in fresh water, 

then laid for the same length of time in warm soap lye, and finally rinsed again, 

without any friction. If an additional bleaching is still required, put the lace while 
yet in its damp state in the rays of the sun. 

Linen lace can be beautifully cleaned by covering the outside of a large glass bottle 

smoothly with stout linen or white flannel, upon which the lace is sewn in a number of 


Fig. 2.—Drawn-Work 


Fig. 1.—Drawn-W ork For Tipies, 


ror Trpiss. 





Knotted Fringe for Furniture,—{See illustration on page 181.] 

To make this fringe, ends of brown double zephyr wool twenty inches long are fold- 
i i ed double, and slipped at regular intervals over brown soutache, which is fastened on a 
Fic. 2.—Ewnnomrny CUSshion. Taking up each two ends in turn, nine rows of knots are worked, transposing in 
yor Siuvese, Fro. 1, each row, after which the threads are separated into strands of eighteen each, each strand 
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is divided into halves, and the halves are slipped over 
A strand of double zephyr wool in two 
shades each of olive and blue is slipped between the 
halves of each brown strand, and then wound to form 
A woollen ball in the colors of the tassel is 
set above each tassel on the knotted heading, and 
small tufts of similar wool are fastened at regular in- 
tervals on the soutache. 


Monograms, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Turse monograms are worked on linen with fine 
embroidery cotton of a single color or in contrasting 
colors in satin and in overcast stitch. 


Border for Tidies, etc.—Cross Stitch Embroidery 


each other. 


a tassel. 
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Crochet Border 
for Furniture. 
border is 


worked bur- a row of chain 
lap ravellings, or St : stitches of the 
hempen cord, and v , sea : \ AAAS SS j : y ¥ vy, same length as 
Germantown wool Crocner Bor- , ae bast “i ; x Dos yr SRA, the foundation, 
in colors. DER FOR : ; h + ; 2 oF Kyorrep Fringe and join it to ' 
To make it, take a Furniture. / 8 S\, F: A 33 "| ay Ss wats b- yy FOR FURNITURE. the latter by 


double hemp thread 


W {AN A 5th round, which is worked with hemp thread as follows: 
and a coarse bone crochet - needle, and work a chain stitch ie * 1 sc. on the following 3d foundation st., 2 ch., 1 se. on 
foundation of the required length, then cut the thread, | | the following 8d ch. in the detached row, 2 ch. ; repeat 
For each point on the border, work in the following man- from *«. Work on the second row of ch. for the 6th 


ner: Fasten the hemp thread on the next 6th foundation st. 
(stitch), work 7 ch. (chain stitch), 1 se. (single crochet) on 
the following 4th foundation st., 2 sl. (slip stitch) on the 
next 2 foundation st., 15 ch., go back and connect to the 
4th foundation st.,.2 sl. on the 3d and 2d foundation st., 
29 ch., 1 se. on the 14th foundation st.; in this manner 
three chain stitch scallops are worked as a foundation 
for the worsted-work in each point. In the Ist round, 
the innermost chain stitch scallop of each point is filled 
in with white Germantown yarn, as follows : Connect to the 
middle foundation st., 1 ch., 1 se. on the Ist ch. of the scal- 
lop, 2 ch., * connect to the same foundation st., 2 ch., 1 
se. on the following ch. in the scallop, 2 ch.; repeat from 
* 4 times; then connect to the foundation st., 2 ch., 1 se. 
on the last st. in the scallop, 1 ch., connect to the founda- 
tion st., cut the thread, and secure the end. 2d round.—In 
this round the innermost and the second chain stitch scal- 
lops are connected with red wool. . Work 1 sc. on the free 
vein of the 1st st. in the inner scallop, 1 ch., 1 se. on the Ist : . 

ch. in the outer scallop, * 1 ch., 1 se. on the next st. in the Fig. 1.—Surr ror Boy rrom 4 To 10 Years Fig. 2.—Scrz ror Boy rrox preceding round. 4th round.—l1 de. on the first se. in the 
inner scallop, 1 ch., 1 se. on the following 2d st. in the out- oLD.—Cur Parrern, No. 3049: Surr, 25 Cents. 7 2 to 4 YEARS OLD preceding round, * 3 ch.,1 se. on the same st, with the 
er scallop; repeat from * twice, then 2 se. on the follow- aii : : ; 
ing 2 st. in the outer scallop, working off these 2 se. and 


Tuts design, which is suitable as a border for tidies, covers, 
towels, and similar articles, is worked on linen or canvas with 
embroidery cotton in two shades of blue, in cross stitch and 
Holbein-work. 


Fig. 1.—Movyoeram. 


Fig. 4.—First Dera or Roserre ror CoLiar, 


the one on the preceding ch. together, + 1 ch., 1 se. 
on the next st. in the inner scallop, 1 ch., 1 se. on the 
following 2d st. in the outer scallop ;. repeat from + 
twice, then 1 ch., 1 se. on the foundation st. between 
the inner and outer scallops, cut the thread, and. se- 
cure the end. 38d round.—This round connects the 
second and the outermost chain stitch scallops. Ob- 
serving the illustration, work with brown wool as in 
the preceding round. When all the points have been 
completed thus far, they are edged with the 4th 
ners * round, which is worked continuously on all of them 

with light blue wool in the following manner: * 1 se. 

on the free vein of the Ist ch. in the outermost. scal- 
lop on the Ist point, 1 p. (picot, consisting of 3 ch. and 1 se. on 
the 1st of them), 7 times alternately 1 sc. on the following 2d 
ch, and 1 p., then 1 se. on the same st. with the preceding se., 
7 times alternately 1 p. and 1 sc. on the following 2d ch., then 
2 ch. ; continue to repeat from >, but.at every repetition con- 
nect the middle st. of the Ist p. on the point to the last p. on 
the preceding point. For the top of the border work with a 

















and Holbein-Work. 
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Fig. 2.—Monocram. 
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Fig. 5.—Seconp Detar or Rosetre ror CoLiar, 
i Fig, 1, Page 189. 

y TOLER i) HT SLEEP 

Fig. 1, Pace 189. 7 


round.—Alternately 1 sc. on the next st. and 5 ch., passing 
by 2 st. The border is now ornamented in point Russe as 
shown in the illustration with colored wool or filoselle 
silk, and the tassels are attached to the lower edge. Each 
tassel is composed of a loop tassel made of wool of the 
colors used in the border, from which depends a loose tas- 
sel of hemp thread with knotted ends, Tassels are at- 
tached on each point, between each two points, and half- 
way between these tassels on each side. 


Edgings for Lingerie.—Russian Braid and 
Crochei.—Figs,1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 189. 

Turse edgings are worked with linen braid on both sides 
of which are projecting loops, and fine crochet cotton. For 
the edging Fig. 1 work on one side of the braid as follows 
for the Ist round.—Alternately 1 de. (double crochet) in 
the following 2d loop, and 2 ch. (chain stitch). 2d and 3d 
rounds.—1! sec. (single crochet) on every st. (stitch) in the 


For pattern and description see Supplement, For description see preceding de., 3 ch., 1 de. on the same st. with the preced- 
No. IL, Figs, 9-19 Supplement. ing sc. and de., reserving the upper vein on the needle, 3 
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de. on the following 4th st., working off the up- 
per vein and that of the preceding de. together ; 
repeat from +. 5th round.—Work as in the 
preceding round, transposing the pattern. 6th 
round.—Alternately 1 sc. around the upper veins 
of the de. worked off together, and 3 ch. ‘7th 
and 8th rounds.—l1 se. on every st. in the pre- 
ceding round. 9th round.—Alternately 1 sc. on 
the next st. in the preceding round, and 5 ch., 
passing over 3 st. 10th round.—Alternately 1 
sc, on the middle ch. of the next 5 in the preced- 
ing round,and 5 ch. 11th round.—Alternately 
2 sc. separated by 4 ch. around the next 5 ch. 
in the preceding round, and 5 ch. 12th round. 
—Work 1 de. in each loop on the other side of 
the braid. 

For the edging Fig. 2 work on one side of the 
braid as follows: 1st round.—> 1 de. in the fol- 
lowing 2d loop, 10 ch., going back over the first 
5 of these, work 5 dc.; repeat from *. 2d 
round.—aAlternately 1 de, on the middle ch. of 
the next 5 in the preceding round, and 3 ch. 3d 
round.—Alternately 1 de. on the following 2d st. 
in the preceding round, and 1 ch. 4th round.— 
Alternately 1 sc. on the next st. in the preceding 
round, and 5 ch., passing over 2 st. 5th round. 
—aAlternately 1 sc. on the middle ch. of the next 
5,and5 ch. 6th round.—4 dc., working off to- 
gether the upper veins of the first 2 and of the 
last 2, and separating the middle 2 by 3 ch. on 
the middle ch. of every 5 in the preceding round. 
7th round.—Work at the other side of the braid 
alternately 1 sc. in the next loop and 1 ch. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 
A COMMISSION. 


Lorp Evetyn obeyed his friend’s summons in 
considerable anxiety, if not even alarm; for he 
made no doubt that it had some connection with 
that mysterious undertaking to which Brand was 
pledged. But when he reached Lisle Street, and 
was shown into the larger room, no very serious 
business seemed going forward. Two or three of 
the best known to him among the English mem- 
bers of the Society were present, grouped round 
a certain Irish M.P., who, with twinkling eyes 
but otherwise grave face, was describing the 
make-shifts of some provincial manager or other 
who could not pay his company their weekly sal- 
ary. To the further surprise of the new-comer, 
also, Mr. Lind was absent: his chair was occupied 
by Gathorne Edwards. 

He was asked to go into an inner room; and 
there he found Brand, looking much more like 
himself than he had done for some time back. 

“Tt is awfully kind of you, Evelyn, to come at 
once. I heard you had returned to town yester- 
day. Well, what of the old people down in 
Wiltshire ?” 

Lord Evelyn was quite thrown off his guard 
by this frank cheerfulness. He forgot the uneasy 
forebodings with which he had left his house. 

“Oh, capital old people!” he said, putting his 
hat and umbrella on the table. “ Excellent! 
But you see, Brand, it becomes a serious question 
if I have to bury myself in the country, and drink 
port-wine after dinner, and listen to full-blown, 
full-fed glorious old Tories, every time a sister of 
mine gets engaged to be married. And now that 
Rosalys has begun it, they'll all take to it, one 
after the other, like sheep jumping a ditch.” 

“They say Milbanke is a very nice young fel- 
low,” said Brand. 

“Petted, a little. But then an only son, and 
heaps of money : perhaps it’s natural. I know he 
is a ghastly. hypocrite,” added Lord Evelyn, who 
seemed to have some little grudge against his 
brother-in-law in prospect. “It was too bad of 
him to go egging on those old megatheria to talk 
politics, until they were red in the face, denoun- 
cing Free Trade, and abusing the Ballot, and fore- 
telling the ruin of the farmer as soon as the 
Education Act began to work. Then he pretend- 
ed to be on their side.” 

“What did you do?” 

“T sat quiet. I was afraid I might be eaten. 
I relapsed into contemplation, and began to com- 

a volume on ‘ Tory Types : Some Survivals in 
English Politics. For the information of Town 
Readers.’ ” 

“Well, now you have done your duty, and 
cemented the alliance between the two families— 
by drinking port-wine, I suppose—what do you 
say to a little pleasure-trip ?” 

“Oh, is that all?” he said, looking up quickly. 
“Ts that what your note meant?” 

“The fact is, Evelyn,” he said, with a trifle of 
embarrassment, “ Natalie and her mother are in 
Naples, and I don’t know precisely in what cir- 
cumstances. I am a little anxious about them— 
I should like to know more of their surroundings : 
why, for one thing, I don’t know whether they 
have any money, even. I would go over myself, 
Evelyn, but the truth is, I can not—not very well. 
At least I ought not to go; and I thought, if you 
had time—being an old friend of Natalie’s—you 
would like to see that she was all right.” 

“ Where is Lind ?” said Lord Evelyn, suddenly. 

“Lind is in Italy also,” said Brand, evasively. 

“Not with them?” 

“Oh no.” 

There was rather an awkward silence. At 
length Brand said : 

“Something very serious has happened, Eve- 
lyn; and the question is whether, in the interests 
of the Society, it should not be kept a secret, if it 
is possible.” 


“TI do not wish to know any secret,” Lord Ev- 





elyn said, simply. ‘I am willing to go over to 
Naples at once, if I can be of any service.” 

“Tt is very kind of you; I thought you would 
say as much,” Brand said, still hesitating. “ But 
then I doubt whether you could be of much 
service unless you understood the whole situation 
of affairs. At present only two over here know 
what has occurred — Edwards and myself.... 
Yes, I think you must know also. Read this 
letter ; it came only last night.” 

He unlocked a drawer, took out a letter, and 
gave it to Lord Evelyn, who read it slowly. 
When he had finished, he put it on the table 
without a word, 

“You understand?” Brand said, calmly. 
“That means that Lind is to be punished with 
death, for treachery. Don’t think about me; I’ve 
had a narrow escape; but I have escaped— 
thanks to Natalie’s courage and decision. What 
I am concerned about is the effect that such a 
disclosure might have on the fortunes of the 


Society. Would it not provoke a wide-spread 
feeling of distrust? Wouldn’t there always be a 
suspicion—” 


“ But you yourself, Brand !” Evelyn exclaimed, 
inamazement. ‘“ Why, you—I thought you would 
have been the first to resign, after such an es- 
ca .” 

“T have fought all through that, Evelyn,” he 
said, absently. “It was my first impulse—I con- 
fess it. The thought of being associated with 
such men sickened me. I despaired; I wished 
they had never been found out; and that I had 
been let blindly go on to the end. Well, I got 
over the fit—with a struggle. It was not reason- 
able, after all. Surely one’s belief in the future 
of the Society ought to be all the firmer that these 
black sheep have been thrust out? As for my- 
self, at all events, I ought to have more hope, 
not less. I never did trust Lind, as you know. 
I believed in his work, in the usefulness of it, and 
the prospects of its success; but I never was at 
ease in his presence; I was glad to get away to 
my own work in the North. And now, with the 
way clearer, why should one think of giving up ? 
To tell you the truth, Evelyn, I would give any- 
thing to be in America at the present moment, if 
only Natalie and her mother were in safety. 
There is a chance for us there bigger than any- 
thing Lind ever dreamed about. You know the 
Granges—the associations of the ‘ Patrons of 
Husbandry,’ that were founded by the Scotchman 
Saunders? It is an immense social organization ; 
the success of it has been quite unprecedented ; 
they have an immense power in their hands. 
And it isn’t only agriculture they deal with ; they 
touch on politics here and there; they control 
elections ; and the men they choose are invariably 
men of integrity. Well, now, don’t you see this 
spiendid instrument ready-made? From what I 
hear from Philadelphia—” 

Lord Evelyn’s thoughts were elsewhere than 
in Philadelphia. 

“You must tell me about yourself, Brand,” he 
exclaimed. “Your life is no longer in danger, 
then? How has it happened ?” 

“Oh,” said Brand, somewhat carelessly, “I 
don’t know all the particulars as yet. What I 
do know is that Natalie and her mother disap- 
peared from London ; I had no idea whither they 
had gone. Then Calabressa turned up; and I 
heard that Natalie had appealed to the Council— 
—fancy, she, a young girl, had had the courage 
to go and appeal to the Council! Then Calabres- 
sa suspected something—I saw by his questions ; 
then Lind, Beratinsky, and Reitzei appear to 
have been summoned to Naples. The result is 
in that letter; that is about all I know.” 

“And these others in there?” said Lord Eve- 
lyn, glancing to the door. 

“They know nothing at all. That is what I 
am uncertain about. Whether to leave the dis- 
appearance of Lind unaccounted for—merely 
saying he had been summoned away by the Coun- 
cil; or to let everybody who may hear of it un- 
derstand that, powerful as he was, he had to 
succumb to the laws of the Society, and accept 
the penalty for his error. I am quite uncertain; 
I have no instructions. You might find out for 
me in Naples, Evelyn, if you went over there— 
you might find out what they consider advisable.” 

“You are in Lind’s place, then?” 

“Not at all,” said he, quickly, and with a slight 
flush. “Edwards and I are merely keeping the 
thing going, until matters are settled. Did you 
notice whether Molyneux was in the next room 
when you came through ?” 

“Yes, he was.” 

“Then excuse me for a minute or two. I 
want to speak to you further about Naples.” 

Brand was gone some time; and Lord Evelyn 
was left to ponder over these strange tidings. 
To him they were very joyful tidings; for ever 
since that communication was made to him of the 
danger that threatened his friend’s life, he had 
been haunted by the recollection that but for 
him Brand would in all probability have never 
heard of this association. It was with an infinite 
sense of personal relief that he now knew this 
danger was past. Already he saw himself on his 
way to Naples, to find out the noble girl who had 
taken so bold a step to save her lover. Not yet 
had darkness fallen over these two lives. 

Brand returned, carefully shut the door after 
him, and seated himself on a corner of the table. 

“You see, Evelyn,” he said, quite in his old 
matter-of-fact way, “I can’t pretend to have very 
much regret over what has happened to Lind. 
He tried to do me an ill turn, and he has got 
the worst of it; that is all, On the other hand, 
I bear him no malice; you don’t want to hurt a 
man when he is down; I can guess that it isn’t 
the death penalty that he is thinking most of now. 
I can even make some excuse for him, now that 
I see the story plain. The temptation was great ; 
always on the understanding that he was against 
my marrying his daughter, and that I had been 
sure of for some time. To punish me for not 
giving up my property, to keep Natalie to him- 





self, and to get this difficult duty securely under- 
taken, all at once: it was worth while trying for. 
But his way of going about it was shabby. It 
was a mean trick. Well, there is nothing more 
to be said on that point: he has played—played 
a foul game—and lost.” 

He added, directly afterward, 

“So you think you can go to Naples ?” 

“Certainly,” said Evelyn, with promptness. 
“You don’t know how glad I am about this, 
Brand. If you had come to grief over your rela- 
tions with this Society, it would have been like a 
millstone hanging on my conscience all my life. 
And I shall be delighted to go to Italy for you. 
I should like to see the look on Natalie’s face.” 

“You will probably find her in great trouble,” 
Brand said, gravely. 

“Tn trouble?” 

“Naturally. Don’t you see, Evelyn, she could 
not have foreseen that the result of her appeal 
would involve the destruction of her father. 
It is impossible to believe that she could have 
foreseen that. I know her; she would not have 
stirred hand or foot. And now that this has been 
discovered, it is not her father’s guilt she will be 
thinking of ; it is his fate, brought about indirect- 
ly by herself. You may be sure, Evelyn, she will 
not be overjoyed at the present moment. All the 
more reason why one who knows her should be 
near her; I have no idea what sort of people are 
about her; I should be more satisfied if 1 knew 
you were there.” 

“T am ready to go; I am ready to start this 
afternoon, as I say,” Evelyn repeated; but then 
he added, with some hesitation : “ But I am not 
going to play the part of a hypocrite, Brand. 
I could not pretend to sympathize with her, if 
that is the cause of her trouble. I should tell 
her it served her father right.” 

“You could not be so brutal, if you tried, 
Evelyn,” Brand said. “You might think so, 
You could not tell her so. But I have no fear. 
You will be discreet enough, and delicate enough, 
when you see her.” 

“ And what am I to say from you ?” 

“From me?” he said. “Oh, you can say I 
thank her for having saved my life. That will be 
enough, I think. She will understand the rest.” 

“] mean, what do you advise hertodo? Ought 
they to return to England ?” 

“T think so, certainly. Most likely she will 
be waiting there, trying to get the Council to 
reverse the sentence. Having been successful 
in the one case, the poor child may think she 
ought to succeed in the other. I fear that is too 
much to expect. However, if she is anxious, she 
may try. I should like to know there was some- 
body near her she could rely on—don’t you 
understand, Evelyn ?—to see that she is situated 
and treated as you would like one of your own 
sisters to be.” 

“T see what it is, Brand,” Lord Evelyn said, 
laughing; “you are jealous of the foreigners, 
You think they will be using toothpicks in her 
presence, and that kind of thing.” 

“T wish to know that she and her mother are 
in a good hotel,” said Brand, simply, “ with prop- 
er rooms, and attendance, and—and a carriage— 
women can’t go walking through those beastly 
streets of Naples. The long and the short of it 
is, Evelyn,” he added, with some embarrassment, 
as he took out from his pocket-book two blank 
checks, and sat down at the table and signed 
them, “I want you to play the part of big bro- 
ther to them, don’t you know. And you will have 
to exercise skill as well as force. Don’t you see, 
Calabressa is the best of fellows; but he would 
think nothing of taking them to stay in some vile 
restaurant, if the proprietor were politically in- 
clined.” 

“Yes, yes; I see: garlic; cigarettes during 
breakfast, right opposite the ladies; wine-glasses 
used as finger-glasses. Well, you are a thorough 
Englishman, Brand !” 

“] suppose, when your sisters go abroad, you 
see that they are directed to a proper hotel?” 
said Brand, somewhat angrily. 

“T know this,” said Evelyn, laughing, “ that 
my sisters, and you, and Calabressa, and myself, 
all boiled together, wouldn’t make half as good 
a traveller as Natalie Lind is. Don’t you believe 
she has been led away into any slummy place, 
for the sake of politics or anything else. I will 
bet she knows the best hotels in Naples as well 
as you do the Waldegrave Club.” 

“ At any rate, you’ve got to play the big bro- 
ther, Evelyn; and it is my affair, of course ; I will 
not allow you to be out of pocket by it. Here 
are two checks; you can fill them in over there 
when you see how matters stand ; , at Rome, 
will cash them.” 

“Do you mean to say I have to pay their hotel 
bills ?” 

“Tf they have plenty of money, certainly not. 
But you must find out. You must take the bull 
by the horns. It is far more likely that they 
have so little money that they may be becoming 
anxious. Then you must use a firm hand—I 
mean with Natalie. Her mother will acquiesce. 
And you can tell Natalie that if she would buy 
something—some dress, or something—for the 
mother of old Calabressa, who is still living—at 
Spezia, I think—she would make the old chap glad. 
And that would be a mark of my gratitude also ; 
you see, I have never had even the chance of 
thanking him as yet.” 

Lord Evelyn rose. 

“ Very well,” said he, “I will send you a report 
of my mission. How am I to find them ?” 

“You must find them through Calabressa,” 
he said, “for I have not got their address. So 
you can start this evening ?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“Then I will telegraph at once to Calabressa 
to let them know you are coming. Mind you, I 
am very grateful to you, Evelyn; though I wish 
I was going in your stead.” 

Lord Evelyn got some further instructions as 
to how he was to discover Calabressa on his ar- 








rival in Naples; and that evening he began his 
journey to the South. He set out, indeed, with a 
light heart. He knew that Natalie would be glad 
to have a message from England. 

At Genoa he had to break the journey for a 
day, having some commission to perform on be- 
half of the Society: this was a parting bequest 
from Gathorne Edwards. Then on again; and 
in due time he entered Naples, 

He scarcely noticed, as he entered the vehicle 
and drove away to his hotel, what barefooted 
lads outside the station were bawling, as they 
offered the afternoon papers to the newly ar- 
rived passengers. What interest had he in Zac- 
catelli ? 

But what the news venders were calling aloud 
was this: 

“ The death of the Cardinal Zaccatelli—death 
of Zaccatelli—the death of the Cardinal Zaccatelli.” 





CHAPTER LVII. 
FAREWELL! 


“NatatusuKa,” said the tender and anxious 
mother, laying her hand on the girl’s head, “ you 
must bestir yourself. If you let grief eat into 
your heart like that, you will become ill; and 
what shall we do then, in a strange hotel? You 
must bestir yourself, and put away those sad 
thoughts of yours. I can only tell you again and 
again that it was none of your doing. It was the 
act of the Council; how could you help it? And 
how can you help it now? My old friend Stefan 
says it is beyond recall. Come, Natalushka, you 
must not blame yourself; it is the Council, not 
you, who have done this; and no doubt they 
think they acted justly.” 

Natalie did not answer. She sighed slightly. 
Her eyes were turned toward the blue waters be- 
yond the Castello dell’ Ovo. 

“Child,” the mother continued, “we must 
leave Naples.” 

“Leave Naples!’ the girl cried, with a sudden 
look of alarm. “ Having done nothing—having 
tried nothing?” Then she added, in a lower 
voice, “ Well, yes, mother, I suppose it is true 
what they say, that one can do nothing by remain- 
ing. Perhaps—perhaps we ought to go. And 
yet it is terrible.” 

She shivered slightly as she spoke. 

“You see, Natalushka,” her mother said, de- 
termined to distract her attention somehow, “ this 
is an expensive hotel; we must be thinking of 
what money we have left to take us back. We 
have been here some time; and it is a costly 
journey, all the way to England.” 

“Oh, but not to England—not to England, 
mother !” Natalie exclaimed, quickly. 

“ Why not to England, then ?” 

“ Anywhere else, mother,” the daughter pleaded. 
“Tf you wish it, we will go away. No doubt Gen- 
eral Von Zoesch knows best; there is no hope. 
We will go away from Naples, mother ; and—and 
you know I shall not be much of a tax on you. 
We will live very cheaply somewhere; and per- 
haps I could help a little by teaching music, as 
Madame Potecki does. Whenever you wish it, I 
am ready to go.” 

“ But why not to England, Natalushka ?” 

“T can not tell you, mother.” 

She rose quickly, and passed into her own 
room, and shut the door. 

There she stood for a second or two, irresolute 
and breathless, like one who had just escaped into 
a place of refuge. Then her eye fell on her writ- 
ing-desk, which was on a side table, and open. 
Slowly, and with a strange, pained expression 
about her mouth, she went and sat down, and 
took out some writing materials, and absently and 
mechanically arranged them before her. Her 
eyes were tearless, but once or twice she sighed 
deeply. After a time she began to write, with an 
unsteady hand. 


“My pEAREST,—You must let me send you a 
few lines of farewell; for it would be hard if, in 
saying good-by, one were not permitted to say a 
kind word or two that could be remembered aft- 
erward, And your heart will have already told 
you why it is not for you and me now to look 
forward to the happiness that once seemed to lie 
before us. You know what a terrible result has 
followed from my rashness ; but then you are free 
—that is something; for the rest, perhaps it is 
less misery to die than to live and know that you 
have caused another’s death. You remember the 
night they played Fidelio ; I told you I should al- 
ways try to remain worthy of your love; and how 
could I keep that promise if I permitted myself to 
think of enjoying a happiness that was made possi- 
ble at the cost of my father’s life? You could not 
marry & woman so unnatural, so horrible; a mar- 
riage purchased at such a price would be foredoom- 
ed; there would be a guilty consciousness, a life- 
long remorse. But why do Ispeak? Your heart 
tells you the same thing. There only remains for 
us to say good-by, and to thank God for the 
gleam of happiness that shone on us for a little 
time. 

“And you, my dearest of friends, you will send 
me also a little message that I can treasure as a 
remembrance of by-gone days. And you must 
tell me also whether what has occurred has de- 
terred you from going further, or whether you 
still remain hoping for better things in the world, 
and resolved to do what you can to bring them 
about. That would be a great consolation to me, 
to know that your life still had a noble object. 
Then the world would not be quite blank either 
for you or for me; you with your work,I with 
this poor, kind mother of mine, who needs all the 
affection I can give her. Then I hope to hear of 
you from time to time. But my mother and my- 


self do not return to England. 

“ And now what am I to say, being so far away 
from you, that will sound pleasant to you, and 
that you will remember after with kindness? I 
look back now over the time since I have known 
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you, and it appears a beautiful dream—anxious 
sometimes, and troubled, but always with a golden 
future before it that almost bewildered the eyes. 
And what am I to say of your goodness, so unva- 
rying and constant, and your thoughtfulness, and 
your great unselfishness and outspokenness? 
When was there the least misunderstanding be- 
tween us? I could read your heart like my own. 
Only once, you remember, was there a chance of 
a shadow coming between us—through my own 
folly ; and yet perhaps it was only natural for a 
girl, fancying that everything was going to be 
smooth and happy in her life, to look back on 
what she had said in times of trouble, and to be 
afraid of having spoken with too little reserve. 
But then you refused to have even the slightest 
lovers’ quarrel; you laughed away my folly: do 
you wonder if I was more than ever glad that I 
had given my life into your wise and generous 
guidance? And it is not now, when I am speak- 
ing to you for the last time, that I can regret hav- 
ing let you know what my feelings were toward 
you, Oh, my darling, you must not imagine, be- 
cause these words that I am writing are cold and 
formal, that my heart beats any the less quickly 
when I think of you and the days we were togeth- 
er. I said to you that I loved you; I say to you 
now that I love you, with my whole heart; and I 
have no feeling of shame. If you were here I 
would look into your face and repeat it—I think 
without a blush; I would kiss you; I would tell 
you that I honor you; that I had looked forward 
to giving you all the trust and affection and devo- 
tion of a wife. That is because I have faith in 
you; my soul is open and clear to you; read, and 
if you can find there anything but admiration for 
your nobleness of heart, and earnest hopes for your 
happiness, and gratitude to you for all your kind- 
ness, then, and not otherwise, shall I have cause 
for shame. 

“ Now I have to send you my last word of good- 
by-—’” 

She had borne up so far; but now she put the 
pen aside, and bent her head down on to her 
hands, and her frame was shaken with her sob- 
bing. When she resumed, she could scarcely see 
for the bitter tears that kept welling to her eyes. 

“and you will think, looking at these cold 
words on the paper, that it was easy for me to do 
so. Ithasnot been soeasy. I pray God to bless 
you, and to keep you brave and true and unself- 
ish, and give you happiness in the success of your 
work, And I ask a line from you in reply—not 
sad, but something that I may look at from time 
to time, and that will make me believe you have 
plenty of interests and hopes in the world, and 
that you do not altogether regret that you and I 
met, and were friends for atime. Nara.ie.” 


This was a strange thing: she took another 
sheet of paper, and slowly and with a trembling 
hand wrote on it these words—“ Your Wife.” 
That was all; no doubt it was the signature she 
had hoped one day to use. She regarded it long, 
and earnestly, and sadly; until, indeed, she could 
not see it for the tears that rose afresh into her 
eyes. Then she tore up the piece of paper hasti- 
ly, folded her letter, and addressed it, without 
sealing the envelope, and carried it into the oth- 
er room. 

“ Read it, mother,” she said, and she turned to 
the window to conceal her tear-stained face. 

The mother opened the letter, and glanced at it. 

“ You forget, child,” she said, “ I know so little 
English. Tell me what it is you have written.” 

So she was forced toturn. And apparently, as 
she spoke, she was quite calm; but there was a 
darkness underneath her eyes; and there was in 
her look something of the worn, sad expression of 
her mother’s face. Briefly and simply she repeat- 
ed the substance of the letter, giving no reasons 
or justifications. She seemed to take it for grant- 
ed that her decision was unavoidable, and would 
be seen to be so by every one. 

“ Natalushka,” the mother said, looking anx- 
iously at the troubled face, “‘do you know what 
you are about to do? It is an act of expiation 
—for something you have not committed.” 

“Could I do otherwise?” she said. “ You, 
mother—would you have me think of a marriage 
procured through my father’s death? It is too 
horrible.” 

“My poor child, are you to have no happier life 
than I have had, after all? WhenI used to see 
you, I used to say to myself, ‘ Ah, my little Nata- 
lushka will never know what has befallen me; 
she will have a happy life.’ I could see you 
laughing as you walked in the gardens there. 
You looked so pleased, so content, so bright and 
cheerful. And now you also are to have a life 
of disappointment and sad memories.” 

“Oh, you must not talk like that, mother,” the 
girl said, hastily, in a low voice. “Have I not 
you with me? Weshall always be together, shall 
we not? And you know we shall not have time 
for brooding over what is past; we shall have 
much to do; we must make a pleasant small home 
somewhere, Oh, there are many, many people 
far worse off in the world than we are. So you 
must think of getting away from Naples, mother ; 
and think of where you would like to live; and 
where I should be most likely to be able to earn 
a little. The years will teach us to forget ; and 
—and— And now you know why I do not wish 
to go back to England.” 

Her eyes were cast down; but she was forcing 
herself to speak quite cheerfully. : 

“You see, mother, my knowing English is a 
great advantage. If we were to go to one of the 
towns on the Riviera, like Nice or Mentone, 
where so many English families are, one might 
get pupils who would want to learn English songs 
as well as Italian and German.” 

“Yes, yes, Natalushka; but I am not going 
to have you slave for me. The little allowance 
that my cousins send me will do very well for us 
two, though you will not get so fine dresses. 
Then, you see, Natalushka, Mentone or Nice would 
be a dear place to live in,” 





“Very well, mother,” said the girl, with the 
same apparent cheerfulness, “I will go down and 
post my letter, and at the same time get the loan 
of a guide-book. Then we shall study the maps, 
and pick out a nice, quiet, remote little place, 
where we can live—and forget.” 

She passed into the hall, and went to the bureau 
for some postage stamps. As she stood there, 
some one, unperceived, came up to her. It was 
Calabressa. 

“Little daughter,” said he, in a trembling 
voice. 

She uttered a slight ery, and shrank back. 

“Little daughter,” said he, holding out his 
hand. 

But some strange instinct possessed her. She 
could not avoid touching his hand—or the tips 
of his fingers, rather—for one brief second ; then 
she turned away from him with an involuntary 
shudder, and went back through the hall, her 
head bent down. Calabressa stood looking after 
her for a moment or two; then he turned and left 
the hotel. 

He walked out to Posilippo. Near the villa 
where he had formerly sought the representatives 
of the Council he passed an old woman who was 
selling fruit by the road-side. She glanced up at 
him, and said, 

“The door is closed, signore.” 

“The door must be opened, good mother,” 
said he, scarcely regarding her as he hurried on. 

Arrived in the garden of the villa, his summons 
brought out to the entrance of the grotto the 
Secretary Granaglia, who somewhat impatiently 
told him that it was quite impossible that any 
member of the Council should see him. 

“ And no doubt it is about that Lind affair ?” 

“Indirectly only,” Calabressa said. ‘No, it 
concerns myself mostly.” 

“Quite enough time, the Council thinks, has 
been given to the Lind affair. I can tell you, my 
friend, there are more important matters stirring. 
Now farewell ; I am wanted within.” 

However, by dint of much persuasion, Calabres- 
sa got Granaglia to take in a message to Von 
Zoesch. And, sure enough, his anticipations were 
correct; the good-natured, bluff old soldier made 
his appearance, and seemed glad to get a breath 
of fresh air for a minute or two. 

“ Well, well, Calabressa, what is it now? Are 
not you all satisfied ?—the young lady with her 
sweetheart, and all that? You rogue! you guess- 
ed pretty rightly; to tell them the news was no 
light matter; but by-and-by she will become rec- 
onciled. Her lover is to be envied ; she is a beau- 
tiful child, and she has courage. Well, are they 
not satisfied ?” 

“T crave your pardon, Excellency, for intrud- 
ing upon you,” Calabressa said, in a sort of con- 
strained voice. ‘It is my own affair that brings 
me here. I shall not waste your time. Your Ex- 
cellency, I claim to be substitute for Ferdinand 
Lind.” 

The tall soldier burst out laughing. 

“ What the devil is the matter with you, Cala- 
bressa ? have you gone mad ?” 

For a second Calabressa stood silent; his eyes 
downeast ; his fingers working nervously with the 
cap he held in his hands. 

“ Your Excellency,” he said, as if struggling to 
repress some emotion, “it is a simple matter. I 
have been to see the beautiful child you speak of ; 
I addressed her, in the hall of the hotel; she turn- 
ed away from me, shuddering, as if I were a mur- 
derer—from me, who love her more than I love 
life. Oh, your Excellency, do not smile at it; it 
is not a girlish eaprice ; she has a noble heart; it 
is not a little thing that would make her cruel. 
I know what she thinks—that I have been the 
means of procuring her father’s death. Be it so. 
I will give her father his life again. Take mine 
—what do I care ?” 

“ Nonsense, nonsense, my Calabressa. The girl 
has bewitched you. One must talk toher. Take 
your life in exchange for that of Lind? Pooh! 
We can not send good men after bad; you are too 
valuable to us; whereas he, if he were released, 
could be of no more use at all. It is a generous 
notion on your part, friend Calabressa; but it is 
Quixotic. Moreover, impossible.” 

“You forget, Excellency, that I can claim it,” 
said Calabressa, firmly. ‘Under Article Five I 
can claim to be the substitute of Ferdinand Lind. 
Your Excellency yourself has not the power to re- 
fuse me. I call upon you to release Lind from 
the death penalty ; to-morrow I will take his place ; 
then you can send a message to—to Natalie Ber- 
ezolyi’s daughter, that, if I have wronged her, I 
have made amends.” 

“Friend Calabressa,” said Von Zoesch, in a 
kindly way, “it seems as if you had transferred 
your old love for Natalie Berezolyi to Natalie’s 
daughter, only with double intensity. But, you 
see, we must not allow you to sacrifice yourself 
merely because a girl turns her heel on you. It 
is not to be thought of. We can not afford to lose 
you; besides, it is monstrous that the innocent 
should suffer, and the guilty go free—” 

“ The articles of the Society, your Excellency—” 

“That particular article, my Calabressa, was 
framed with a view to encourage self-sacrifice and 
generosity, no doubt; but not with a view, surely, 
to any such extreme madness as this. No. The 
fact is, I had no time to explain the circumstances 
of the case to the young lady, or I could easily 
have shown her how you were no more involved 
than herself in procuring the decree against her 
father. To-day I can not; to-morrow I can not; 
the day after to-morrow, I solemnly assure you, I 
will see her, and reason with her, and convince 
her that you have acted throughout as her best 
friend only could have done. You are too sensi- 
tive, my Calabressa: ah, is it not the old romance 
recalled that is making youso? But this I prom- 
ise you, that she shall beg your pardon for having 
turned away from you.” 

“Then,” said Calabressa, with a little touch of 
indignant pride—“ then your Excellency imagines 
that it is my vanity that has been wounded ?” 





“No. It is your heart. And she will be sorry 
for having pained a true friend; is not that as it 
should be? Why, your proposal: if she agreed 
to it, what would be the result? You would stab 
her with remorse. For this momentary slight you 
would say: ‘See, I have killed myself. Learn now 
that Calabressa loved you.’ But that would be 
very like revenge, my Calabressa, and you ought 
not to think of taking revenge on the daughter 
of Natalie Berezolyi.” 

“ Your Excellency—” Calabressa was about to 
protest ; but he was stopped. 

“Leave it to me, my friend. The day after 
to-morrow we shall have more leisure. Meanwhile 
no more thoughts of Quixotism. Addio!” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





NATIVE ORCHIDS. 


ANY of our readers have no doubt seen at 

floricultural exhibitions and in large private 
collections of plants those curious and strange 
forms of plant life known as orchids, or air plants. 
The latter term is not, however, applicable to all 
the family, as many of them are terrestrial, grow- 
ing in the earth as other plants do. Among our 
native plants are found many examples of the 
family growing in bogs, pasture-lands, and on 
mountains and hill-sides. Numbers of these are 
susceptible of cultivation if they have the proper 
surroundings, and as much attention paid to their 
culture as we ordinarily pay to plants of much 
inferior interest and value. Their rarity and the 
beauty and singularity of their flowers commend 
them to those who take a real interest in the cul- 
tivation of plants. We therefore urge upon such 
of our readers as enjoy this delightful pursuit to 
make collections of them, and attempt their cul- 
tivation. The mere collecting of them will be a 
source of pleasure, because it involves healthful 
and enjoyable rambles in wood and field at a sea- 
son when the summer heats are not yet overpow- 
ering, and insect life in the shape of mosquitoes 
not annoying. 

As regards their cultivation no definite rules 
can be given, the best hints therefor being afford- 
ed by the habitat of the species, and its relative 
situation as to sunshine or shade, some growing 
in close moist woods, in peaty soil, among sphag- 
num moss, and others at the other extreme, be- 
ing found in open fields, growing in loamy soil 
among the grass. 

In order to direct those who may wish to at- 
tempt their cultivation, we give a list and short 
description of some of the leading species, and 
the situations in which they are most generally 
found. Some of them are quite rare, and will 
require some search to find them, and if not ob- 
tainable in one’s own neighborhood, may have to 
be procured through the agency of some friend 
living in the neighborhood of the locality where 
they grow. Nearly if not all of them can be suc- 
cessfully taken up when they are in bloom, tak- 
ing care to preserve a ball of earth to the roots, 
and not allowing them to be wilted or dried by 
the sun or wind in transporting them. 

The genus Cypripedium, commonly known as 
lady’s-slipper or moccasin-flower, from its fan- 
cied resemblance to a lady’s shoe or to a mocca- 
sin, is very widely disseminated throughout the 
country. We often see specimens of the exotic 
species exhibited at the floricultural exhibitions, 
where they are much admired for the beauty and 
singular appearance of their flowers. 

C. spectabile, which is, perhaps, the finest of our 
native species, is found throughout the East- 
ern, Northern, Middle, and Western States, from 
Maine to Wisconsin, growing in low meadows 
and peat bogs, particularly in the mountainous 
sections. The leaves somewhat resemble those 
of the white hellebore; the flowers, sometimes 
two and three on a stem two feet high, are very 
large, purple, with the lower lip, or toe of the 
shoe, white, with red veins and crimson spots in- 
side. Flowers in July. 

C. pubescens is found in bogs, low damp woods, 
and also in sunny, fertile hills, generally in rocky 
places. It is more common in the Northern and 
Western States than in the Eastern States. The 
leaves are large and hairy, or pubescent, whence 
its name. The flower-stems are about two feet 
high, sometimes with two flowers; the upper 
petals are greenish-yellow, with red spots ; lower 
lip pale yellow. It flowers in May and June, and 
is a very showy species. 

C. arietinum, or ram’s-head flower, is a very 
curious and rare species, found in sphagnous 
swamps and damp woods from Maine to Wiscon- 
sin. The leaves are nearly smooth; the flower- 
stem from six to twelve inches high, producing a 
single flower in June. The upper petals are of 
a greenish-brown color, the lip white, with crim- 
son veins. This is of a curious pointed shape, 
so that when looked at in front it resembles a 
sheep’s head, the two lateral petals above ariswer- 
ing for the horns. 

C. acaule grows in evergreen woods, either dry 
or moist, and in shady rocky places among them. 
The flower-stem is from six to twelve inches high ; 
flower large, of a pale purple color, and some- 
times nearly white. It flowers in May and June. 

C. parviflorum is a somewhat common species, 
growing in rich, low woods, flowering in May and 
June. The flowers, which are fragrant, are borne 
on a stem about a foot high; the upper petals 
are brownish-purple, the lip bright yellow with 
brown spots. 

C. candidum is a rare species, found in low 
grounds in Pennsylvania and westward. The flow- 
er-stem is from five to ten inches; the upper pet- 
als of the flower are greenish-white, the lip white. 
It produces only one flower on the stem. 

The roots of all our native cypripediums are 
fibrous and tufted. 

Platanthera, or false orchis, is a rather plenti- 
ful genera, there being sixteen or more species 
found growing in the Northern, Eastern, Western, 
and Middle States. We shall only notice the 


most beautiful of them. These have a spur to 
the flower somewhat like that of a larkspur. 

P. ciliaris, or yellow fringed orchis, is a very 
beautiful species, growing in bogs and wet places, 
and also in old meadows and dried-up swamps. 
It is rather rare northward, but becomes more 
common southward. It grows from eighteen 
inches to two feet high, having a short spike of 
very handsome, bright yellow flowers, the flat lip 
of which is edged with a fringe at least a quarter 
of an inch Jong. The roots consist of fleshy 
fibres. It flowers in July and August. - 

P. blephariglottis, white fringed orchis, grows 
in low swampy places and on the edges of ponds, 
and is more common northward than the preced- 
ing species. The flower-stems are about a foot 
high, the flowers white and very beautiful, pro- 
duced in June and July, Roots as in the above 
species. 

P. psycodes grows in low bogs and mountain 
meadows, and is somewhat common. The flower- 
stem is about two feet higb, bearing a spike about 
six inches long of fringed purple flowers, which 
are very beautiful. Roots fleshy. 

P. fimbriata is found in wet meadows from New 
England to Pennsylvania, where it is a rare spe- 
cies, but becomes more plentiful northward. The 
flowers are much larger than those of the preced- 
ing species, but of a paler color. Stem two feet 
high. It flowers in June. 

P. peramena is found in moist meadows and 
banks in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and southward. 
The flower-stem is from two to four feet high. 
The flowers are very large and showy, of a violet- 
purple color. They are not fringed, but only 
deeply incised or cut on the edges of the petals. 
It flowers in August. 

P. dilatata is a common species northward, 
growing in peat bogs. Flower-stems from ten to 
eighteen inches high, with spikes of white flowers, 
which are produced in June and July. 

P. leucophea, a species found in Ohio and west- 
ward. The flower-stem is from two to four feet 
high, with a spike of large flowers about a foot 
long. They are of a dull white color, with a 
thread-like fringe on the edges. It blooms in 
July. 

Orchis spectabilis, a somewhat common species, 
growing on hills in rich woods, in shady, rocky 
places. It grows from four to six inches high, 
flowering in May. The flowers are white and 
purple, and very handsome. The roots are thick 
tleshy fibres. 

Gymnadenia flava grows in the pine-barrens of 
New Jersey, and southward. The flower-stem is 
about fifteen inches high, bearing a dense spike 
of orange-colored flowers. Roots are very fleshy, 
sometimes tuber-like. 

Calypso borealis, a very beautiful species, found 
well to the northward, from Nova Scotia to the 
Columbia River, and also in Vermont and North- 
ern New York. It is very rare. The flowers re- 
semble those of a cypripedium, and are quite 
showy, being variegated with yellow and purple. 
The root is a solid bulb, growing in moss. It 
may be difficult to cultivate, but should not be 
more so than many of our exotic orchids. It 
flowers in May. 

Corallorhiza multiflora, coral-root, is rather 
common, and is found growing about the roots of 
trees in woods. The flower-stem is from ten to 
eighteen inches high, and produces rather large 
brownish or purplish flowers, with a whitish lip 
spotted with crimson. It flowers in August and 
September. Another species, C. odontorhiza, is 
found in similar situations, but is not quite so 
common. The roots are very much branched, 
and are probably somewhat parasitical, fastening 
themselves to the roots of the trees under which 
they grow. 

Aplectrum hyemale, putty-root, Adam and Eve. 
This is a very curious plant. It is rather rare, 
and grows in rich mould in woods. The flower- 
stem is about a foot high, the flowers greenish- 
brown or purple, with a whitish speckled lip. 
The root is a solid bulb or corm, sometimes an 
inch in diameter. A bulb is produced every year, 
but lasts for three years, when it dries up. The 
roots are fibrous, so that two or three roots of 
different ages may be found coupled together. 
Hence its name of Adam and Eve. The bulbs 
are very glutinous, and are used by country peo- 
pie, when bruised and a little water added, as a 
cement for glass and china ware. It is said to be 
very durable. From being thus used it is called 
putty-root. 

Arethusa bulbosa is another of the bulbous- 
rooted sorts, found growing in bogs and sphag- 
nous swamps. It is a low-growing plant, produ- 
cing a very beautiful purple sweet-scented flower 
an inch or two long. It flowers in May. 

Pogonia ophioglossoides, adder’s-tongue, a com- 
mon species, growing in bogs and sphagnous 
swamps, flowering in June and July. The flow- 
ers are about an inch long, pale purple, generally 
only one on a stem, but sometimes two or three, 
and are very handsome, being beautifully fringed. 
The root is composed of thick fibres, 

P. pendula is a rarer species than the above, 
with oblong, tuberous roots; found in rich woods 
from Vermont westward. It flowers in August 
and September. The flowers are whitish, tinged 
with pink, and about an inch long. 

Calopogon pulchellum, a common species, flow- 
ering in July. The flower-stem is about a foot 
high, producing flowers an inch broad, with fra- 
grant pinkish-purple flowers, exquisitely bearded 
with purple, white, and yellow hairs. It grows 
in bogs. 

Spiranthes cernua, lady’s-tresses ; grows in wet, 
grassy places. Flower-stem from ten to twenty 
inches high, with a thick spike of fragrant white 
or cream-colored flowers three to five inches long. 
It flowers in August and September. The roots 
are tuberous, and clustered together. 

There are several other genera and species 
which may be found in almost any locality, which 
are well worth cultivating, but the above com- 





prise the handsomest sorts, 




































































































Lace Bonnet. 

Tur edge of this bonnet is bound with dark red satin merveilleux, 
which is pleated on the front and sides, and plain in the back, and, 
turned on the inside, forms a facing for the brim. The binding is bor- | 
dered on the outside by a row of gold braid folded lengthwise through | 
the middle, which projects from under the black chip that covers the 
remaining part of the brim. The crown is covered with box-pleated 
black lace three inches wide. The bonnet is trimmed with a bow of 
red satin ribbon, two shaded red ostrich feathers, and a comb with a 
filigree top, which is inserted among the lace. The strings are of black 
satin ribbon two inches and a half wide, and are fastened on the crown 
under the trimming. 


Chip and Satin Bonnet. 

Tue brim of this bonnet is composed of alternate bands of brown 
and straw-colored chip, and is joined to a stiff crown covered with brown 
satin. The back of the brim forms a revers, which is faced with brown 
velvet, and a bias band of similar material an inch and a half wide is 
set along the inside of the remaining part in such a manner as to form 
a narrow piping at the outer edge. The velvet band is covered by a 
frill of brown satin ribbon laid in double box pleats, and set on under 
a shirred band of straw-colored ribbon; the seam of the latter is con- 
cealed under a strip of brown velvet. Brown satin ribbon two inches 
wide, the ends of which form strings that are tied in the back, is 
brought across the front of the crown. A rosette-like bow of brown 
and straw-colored ribbon at each side, a brown ostrich tip falling across 
the revers in the 
back, and a bou- 
quet of roses, for- 
get-me-nots, and 
wheat at the 
front, compose 
the trimming. 


Caps and 
Hood, Figs. 
1-6. 

For the cap 
Fig. 1, a brim 
fourteen inches 
long and three 
inches wide is 
cut of black stiff 
net, and sloped 
along one side 
for the front 
from the middle 
to the ends, 
which are left an 
inch and a half 
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wide. The brim ; : 
is edged with Fig. 2.—Car ror Experty Lapy. Fig. 3.—Crocuer Saw WorN 
wire, and bound [See Fig. (Page 180. 
with black taf- 


feta ribbon, On 
this brim are 
arranged in the 
manner shown in 
the illustration 
loops of red sat- 
in. ribbon two 
inches and a 
half wide, and a 
cireular piece of 
white figured 
tulle surrounded 
with lace two 
inches and a half 
wide. The cap is 
secured to the 
head by ends of 
elastic attached 
to the ends of 
the brim, one end 
furnished with a 
button, and the 
other with a 
loop. 

The founda- 
tion of the cap 
Fig. 2 consists of 
a brim of black 
stiff net which is 
pointed at the 
middle of the 
front, and to 
which is attached 
a net-like crown I 
made of black i 
dotted tulle. This 
crown is hemmed 
in the back to 
form a shirr, through which an elastic braid is run. A scarf of tulle edged with blonde 
lace is arranged ou the crown. The trimming consists of ruches of blonde lace, loops 
and ends of lilac satin ribbon, and a half-wreath composed of leaves made of similar 
ribbon. The strings, which are tied in the back, are made of lilac satin ribbon covered 
with gathered tulle, and edged with blonde lace. 

The shawl which is shown on the head in Fig. 3, and opened out in Fig. 6, is worked 
with a single thread of black mohair wool in a design composed of close and open shells, 
similar to that of the three-cornered shawl shown on page 812, Bazar No. 51, Vol. XIII. 
To make it, begin with a foundation 68 inches long, and work 25 rounds on it aecording 
to the description given for the three-cornered shawl, then continue the work as follows : 
26th round.—W ork alternately 2 close shells, one on each side of the close shell in the 
preceding round, and 2 open shells, 27th round.—Work as in the 25th round, bringing 
the close shell between the 2 close shells in the preceding round. The 28th, 29th, and 
80th rounds are composed of open or chain stitch shells only. For the 31st through 
the 38th round, repeat twice from the 25th through the 28th round, transposing the 
pattern. 39th and 40th rounds.—Work as in the 25th and 26th rounds. 41st round. 
— Alternately 1 close and 1 open shell, bringing a close shell between every 2 close 
shells in the preceding round. 42d round.—Work as in the 40th round, transposing 
the pattern. 43d round.—Alternately 1 open and 1 close shell, working each open 
shell that comes above 2 close shells in the preceding round with 5 ch. (chain stitch) 
instead of 8 ch. 44th round,—Alternately 2 close shells, one at each side of the open 
shell, consisting of 3 ch. in the preceding round, and 2 open shells, worked with 4 ch. 
instead of 8 ch, 45th round.—Work successively 1 close shell between the next 2 
close shells in the preceding round, 6 ch., 1 se. (single crochet) on the 4th st. (stitch) in 
the next open shell, 2 se. on the following 2 st., 6 ch., 1 sc. on the middle de. (double 
evochet) of the next 5. 46th round.—Work as in the 44th round, bringing the 2 close 
shells at the sides of the close shell in the preceding round. 47th round.—Work as in ‘ 
the 43d round, working alternately 1 of the open shells with 5 ch., and the following - oe v 
8 with 3ch. each, 48th round.—Work as in the 44th round, working the 2 open shells 
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Dress ror Girt rrom 9 To 11 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 
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ing ones with only 8 ch. 49th round.—Work as in the 45th round, bringing the 2 open 
shells consisting of 6 ch. each above the 2 open shells in the preceding round consisting 
of 4 ch., and 2 open shells separated by 1 close shell above the other 2 open shells in the 








preceding round. 50th round.—Alternately 2 close shells separated by 2 open shells “ . SS 
consisting of 4 ch. each above the 2 shells in the preceding round consisting of 6 ch. each, Peacock Bivr Sik Dinner Dress,—Front.—For Back, Fig. 2.—Satin Broa Dress. ] 
aud 4 open shells, 51st round—Alternately 1 open and 1 close shell, bringing an see Page 180,—[For description see Supplement.) For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs, 85-89, 
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Fig. 3.—Faie Brat Dress, 
, For description see Supplement. 





ch, each. 


52d round.—Alternately 2 close shells, one at each side of 
| the open shell specially mentioned in the last round, and 6 open shells. 
| Work the 53d, 55th, 57th, 59th, 61st, and 63d rounds like the 51st. 
54th round.—Work as in the 52d, transposing the design. 
round.—Alternately 2 close separated by 2 


close shells in the 55th round, and 4 open shells. 


as in the 56th, transposing the pattern. 


52d, transposing the pattern. 
round.—Work as in the 50th. 


the 43d. 


stead of 1, 


then 8 ch.; repeat from *. 


Carp AND Satin 
Bonnet. 
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Fig. 4.—Camet’s-Hair anp Sirk Dress.—Back.—[For Front, see Fig. 1, First Page.}—Cc 
Patrern, No. 3053; Basque, Over-Skirt, anp Sairt, 20 Cents Eacu. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VIT., Firs, 44-53, 


65th round.—Work as in the 49th. 
The following rounds are to be worked entirely around the edge of the 
shawl: 66th round.—Alternately 2 open and 2 close shells, working 
the 2 open shells that come above one worked with 6 ch. in the preced- 
ing round with 4 ch. instead of with 3 ch. 


The cap Fig. 4 is made of lace two inches and a half wide, arranged 
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open shells abeve the 2 
58th round.—Work 
60th round.—Work as in the 
62d round.—W ork as in the 52d. 


67th round.—Work as in 
68th round.—2 close shells, one at each side of every open 
shell consisting of 3 ch. in the preceding round, 2 ch., 8 de. on the mid- 
dle st. of the open shell consisting of 5 ch., 2 ch. 
shell above the 2 close shells in the preceding round, 2 ch., 8 de. sepa- 
rated by 1 ch. on the 8 de. in the preceding round, 2 ch. 
—1 se. on the middle st. of the close shell in the preceding round, 2 
ch., 8 de. separated by 1 ch. on the following 8 de., 2 ch. 
—Work as in the preceding round, separating the 8 de. by 2 ch. in- 
72d round.— > 1 se. on the next se. in the preceding 
round, 3 ch., 1 se. on the next de., 7 times alternately 1 picot (consist- 
ing of 3 ch. and 1 se. on the preceding sc.) and 1 se. on the next de., 


69th round.—1 close 





56th 


64th 


70th round. 


71st round. 


partly in rows 
and partly in ja- 
bots on a brim of 
stiff net edged 
with wire and 
bound with taf- 
feta ribbon. A 
bouquet of roses 
in several colors 
trims the cap as 
shown in the il 
lustration. 

For the cap 
Fig. 5 a brim ten 
inches long and 
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Fig. 5.—Carp or Cripr 


two inches and 
a half wide, 
sloped at the 





front edge to an 


: ‘ NAN 
inch wide at the uu 


ant | i 
ro 


ends, is cut of q 

white stiff net, ( 
wired,and bound | ali, ' 
with white rib- | 
bon. An oval 


piece twenty inch- 
es long and eight- 


een inches wide 
is cut of cream- 
colored crépe 
lisse, and sur- 
rounded with 
cream - colored 
lace two inches 





and a half wide. 
The front of this 
oval crown is 
pleated, and fast- 
ened on the brim 
so that the lace 
projects beyond 
the edge. An 
inch and a half 
from the lace in 
the back a strip 
of crépe lisse 
half an_ inch 
wide is sewn hor- 
izontally across 
the crown, and 
in the shirr thus 
formed is run 
a white 


MAAK 
elastic Hi Hi hil | 
band, the ends of ILIA 
which are fasten- 
ed on the ends of 


the brim. The 
part of the 
crown at the 


sides not yet fast- 





ened is pleated 
and tacked to 
the band. A ‘ ‘ , b - 
large bow of Havetock Water-proor CLoak For Girt FROM 7 To 15 


Years orp.—Cvur Parrern, No. Price 20 Cents. 


A . S050: 
erépe lisse edged et. 


with lace is set 
at the middle of 
the front, and lower down a bow of blue satin ribbon crosses the crown as seen in 
the illustration. 


For description see Supplement. 


Collar and Cuff of Brazilian Sols, Figs. 1-6. 
See illustrations on page 189. 

Tue collar and cuff Figs. 1 and 2 are composed of Brazilian sols, which are lace-work 
rosettes, so called from a resemblance in the design to the figure on a Brazilian coin. 
The design simulates a row of intersecting circles of the same size, partly covered by a 
row of smaller tangent circles. In working the collar, the outlines of the whole, as it 
is shown in Fig. 1, are transferred to enamelled cloth with the aid of compasses, Fig. 3 
giving two rosettes and the connecting segments in full size. To facilitate the work, 
the details of the inner circle and a section of the outer part of the rosette with the 
star-shaped centre are magnified in Figs. 4-6, Fig. 4 showing the first step, which is 
the stretching of foundation threads, and Figs. 5 and 6 the details of the lace-work, 
The inner circles of each rosette are also drawn with the compasses. After the cireum- 
ference of the inner part of a rosette has been divided into four equal parts, as shown 
by the letters in Fig. 4, it is defined with 16 running stitches as nearly as possible of 
the same length; these are only temporary stitches, and are removed at a later stage of 
the work. The work is begun with a tapestry needle containing a thread about a yard 
long, which is fastened at the stitch marked 1, then stretched to 1 at the opposite point 
of the circumference, defining a diameter, slipped under stitch 1, then under the next 
stitch, which is marked 2, and stretched from 2, again crossing the centre of the circle, 
to 2 on the opposite side; the direction to and fro of the thread is indicated by the fig 
ures on Fig. 4. When all the threads but the last have been stretched, they are caught 
together with several stitches at the centre of the rosette, which is then darned ovet 
and under the foundation threads in point de reprise, until it has attained the siz 
shown in Fig. 3. A row of punto tirato knots is now worked close to the centre, each 
knot embracing 2 of the foundation threads. A second row of punto tirato knots i 
worked at a short distance from the first, each knot again embracing 2 threads, but not 
the same pairs held together by the preceding row of knots. In the next row each sep 
arate thread is embraced with a punto tirato knot. It will be observed that each row 
of the design is distinct and complete in itself; and also that the missing thread be- 
tween the centre and 1 is gradually worked in when bringing the thread from one row 
to the next, and is finally slipped under the stitch at * in Fig. 5, and fastened at 1, Th 
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same illustration shows the manner of working 
the four figures in point de reprise which form 
the star at the centre, and the row of punto tira- 
to knots and small wheels which defines the in- 
scribed square. When the inner circle of a ro- 
sette is complete, the foundation is laid for the 
outer part in a similar manner, and the lace-work 
is executed according to Fig. 6. The remaining 
rosettes and parts of rosettes are worked in the 
same manner, and each is edged in button-hole 
stitch in which picots are worked at regular in- 
tervals, as shown in Fig. 6. The lace-work for 
the collar, and that for the cuffs, which is work- 
ed in a similar manner, is applied on fine linen, 
as shown in the illustration, which is cut away 
from under it along the button-hole stitch edge. 
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CHAPTER XXXI.—~{ Continued.) 


“OTHER EYES.” 


Tue curtain had drawn up, and the new act of 
the drama had begun. There was a dead silence 
among the guests. Mr. Branscombe, who had 
heard nothing of Cyril’s misdemeanor before this 
moment, was startled, and looked at his daughter 
quite naturally, not having had time to take up 
an attitude or to put himself into any kind of 
moral pose. He was anxious to see how Stella 
would bear herself, but he did not feel able to 
give her any note of direction. She must get out 
of the scrape in the best way she could, and only 
when it was all over would he come in with his 
final flourish. Randolph Mackenzie, near Hor- 
tensia, turned all manner of colors, his whole be- 
ing thrilled with pain for Stella, and with indigna- 
tion against Georgie Pennefather, and Hortensia’s 
prim little face became rigid and rather red, as 
befitted a tender-souled and virtuous Evangeline 
before whom naughty subjects were discussed. 
For the rest, they merely held their breath and 
listened, while Dr. Quigley, appearing to be ab- 
sorbed in a book of photographs, kept his eyes 
fixed on Stella, looking up sideways from under 
his bushy brows. 

“It would be very dreadful indeed, if it were 
true,” said Stella, in a low but perfectly distinct 
voice, standing there, with her head slightly bent, 
and her eyes fixed and steady, a little too self- 
composed and nerved for perfect simplicity of 
“parry.” She was evidently prepared for the at- 
tack, and was not taken by. surprise. 

“Oh, it is true enough. Jack knows all about 
it,” said Gip. “And hasn’t he made good use of 
his time, just? He has not worn the willow for 
those he left behind him, whatever other people 
may have done. But, after all, wearing the wil- 
low is out of fashion now—isn’t it, Stella ?” 

Again a wild, forced, rude kind of laugh gave 
extra point and meaning to her words, and again 
the room heard and understood, and watched in 
silence for more to come, 

“Ts it?” said Stella, quietly. “I suppose con- 
stancy—for that is what you mean by wearing 
the willow, is it not ?—is as much the fashion now 
as it ever was with some, and as little so with oth- 
ers.” 

“Those ‘some’ don’t lodge here,” said Gip. 

“Don’t they?” said Stella, with an admirable 
appearance of sublime indifference. 

“T don't think you need ask,” said Georgie Pen- 
nefather, sharply, glancing at Valentine with her 
bold black eyes showering down on him an infin- 
itude of fiery reproach. © 

“No,” said Stella. “The whole question does 
not belong to me in any way. I have nothing to 
do with it.” 

Georgie was baffled. She had been met by that 
impenetrable smoothness which causes all the ar- 
rows to glance off into space, and which turns the 
point of all the spears; and even she, reckless as 
she was, dared not cast conventional politeness 
so entirely to the winds as to attack the girl of 
whom she was jealous at too close quarters. 

“ At all events,” she said, going back to the 
point which she knew to be vulnerable, though 
she could not see the wound—“ at all events, Cyr- 
il Ponsonby has shown what he is made of. He 
can not lay claim to confidence, or even to com- 
mon honor. A man spooning a young married 
woman! Horrible! disgre-™'! At least I think 
so, if you don’t, Stella !” 

“ T should think so too, if [believed it to be true,” 
said Stella. “ But I do not believe it,” she repeat- 
ed, this time even more firmly than before. 

Augusta touched her foot beneath her gown; 
Mr. Branscombe twisted his mustache in a nerv- 
ous and irritated manner; Colonel Moneypenny 
bent over to Augusta Latrobe, and whispered : 
“What a noble creature! Ah! how few would 
do as she has dared to do!” 

But in saying this he thought of himself and 
the fair widow's advocacy of him, and belief in 
him, should he be attacked in her presence and 
slandered in his own absence. He did not think 
of Sandro Kemp, say; nor would he have called 
it noble in her had she defended that obnoxious 
designer of walls and ceilings. Valentine Cow- 
ley bit his lip, as his manner was when annoyed, 
and very heartily in his own mind consigned Cyr- 
il Ponsonby and Georgie Pennefather to the in- 
fernal deities together. Dr. Quigley, still watch- 
ing and looking, made up his mind as to the mean- 
ing of the whole affair; and Randolph had a cu- 
riously mixed feeling of admiration, sympathy,sor- 
row, and something quite undefinable to himself 
—something that made him rejoice at Val Cow- 
ley’s discomfiture, and yet feel sorry and disap- 
pointed somehow ; but why he did not know and 
could not for the life of him understand, Mean- 








while Stella stood there quite quietly, alone in her 
advocacy, and yet quite sufficiently supported. 

Then Dr. Quigley came up to her and said, in 
his slow, measured way: 

“ You are quite right, Miss Stella, not to believe 
ill words of an old friend. I don’t believe a word 
of it all! There is some mistake somewhere, or 
it is merely the ordinary gossip of a small station 
where people have nothing better to do than pick 
holes in each other’s coats, and make nothing into 
something. Cyril Ponsonby is not the fellow to 
make love to another man’s wife.” 

“ No, he is not,” said Randolph, from the other 
side of the room. “The story is either a mistake 
or an exaggeration; I am sure of that.” 

Her two supporters nearly broke down Stella’s 
guard. She had borne both loneliness and oppo- 
sition in her advocacy with grand constancy ; but 
when it came to help, and the rallying of shield- 
bearers, she was nearly overcome. Still, she had 
to control herself for pride’s sake; and she did 
manage to keep her face set as before. And then 
others, who had been taken by surprise in the 
beginning, and who had held their breath in ex- 
pectation of the drama to come, began to talk 
among themselves, as people will, no matter what 
is afloat, after the first few moments of silent ex- 
citement. The sharpness of the interest was 
blunted by the inevitable egotism of human na- 
ture, and the whole thing passed off into the 
noise and movement of an ordinary evening party. 

But when they were arranging their charades, 
Val said to Gip, in a kind of aside: 

“T did not think you had it in you, Gip! If 
any one had told me, I would have denied it on 
your behalf.” 

“What?” asked Gip, with the most innocent 
manner in the world. 

“ Such abominable cruelty! I hate to see such 
cruelty from one girl to another. It was really 
too mean of you to take such an advantage, I 
could not understand you, Gip. I do not under- 
stand you.” 

Valentine spoke hurriedly, with scarcely sup- 
pressed excitement, and evident annoyance of a 
graver kind than the occasion seemed to warrant, 
seeing that he was originally Gip’s friend and 
only a later adherent of Stella’s. 

“You will take her part, of course,” said Gip, 
with an odd mixture of defiance and discomfort. 

Valentine turned his eyes right into hers. 

“ Any one would take her part,” he answered. 

“Oh, if you are as much gone as that, I have 
no more to say !” said Gip, with flashing eyes and 
a little quiver about her lips. “I didn’t know 
that you had come spoons as far as that.” 

“ Nonsense, Gip! and you know itis nonsense ! 

It has nothing to do with being gone or coming 
spoons,” said Valentine, angrily. “It was simply 
a case of ordinary feeling, ordinary womanly deli- 
cacy and compassion. It was an unprovoked at- 
tack from first to last, and I can only say I am 
sorry for it. I would not have believed such a 
thing of you unless I had heard it with my own 
ears.” 
And on this he turned away, while Gip’s quick- 
beating and accusing heart said, “Did I do 
wrong ?” the faintest echo of a “ Yes” whispered 
by her conscience breaking through the louder 
“No” of her jealousy and wrath. That “ Yes” 
would have to be spoken in a more distinct voice 
yet before she would be brought to the grace of 
penitence and the nobility of confession ; if, indeed, 
she should ever be so brought—ever be so far 
humbled. Crying “ peccavi” and “ mea culpa” in 
earnest was not much in Georgie Pennefather’s ex- 
perience. Up tonow she had never been so deeply 
stirred as to be led to doa serious wrong. Her pec- 
cadilloes hitherto had been of a very insignificant 
and superficial kind, and it was very easy to say, 
“Tm awfully sorry!” for a mistake which had 
not been intended, and which had not been very 
damaging when made. When it came to the ac- 
knowledgment of evil thoughts, and repentance 
for a cruel action, that was another matter alto- 
gether. The smoke of the battle must clear away 
before you can bury your dead; and passions 
must be subdued before you can feel that while 
under their influence you have wronged another, 
and so come into the clearer light of conscious- 
ness of sin and avowal of your fault. 

There was, however, just so much sense of 
wrong-doing in Gip as made her say that night, 
when she and Pip, in blue slippers and crimson 
flannel dressing-gowns, were talking over the 
events of the evening: 

“Was I a brute to Stella, Pip? I was wild 
against her !—but was I a brute ?” 

“Well, you were a little rough on her, I must 
say,” said Pip, with the air of one who is sorry to 
condemn, but who can not help herself. 

“If I was, she is a sneak, and deserved it,” said 
Gip, tearing at her embroidery with vigor. 

Then she burst into a curious fit of crying, al- 
ternating with a wild and harsh kind of laughter, 
that rather frightened as well as shocked Pattie, 
and made her think for the moment that her twin 
Dove had gone mad. But this unwonted hyster- 
ical attack soon passed; and after they had both 
agreed that Stella was a sneak, as Gip had said, 
and that Val was an awful idiot to be taken in 
by her, and that it was downright horrid in a girl 
to pretend to be constant to one man when she 
was doing everything she could to get hold of an- 
other, they felt a great deal easier in their minds. 
All the same, Pattie repeated, sorrowfully : 

“ But you were awfully rough on her, Georgie, 
and I was sorry; for it is such awfully bad form, 
you know, to be nasty like that before such a lot 
of people !” 

To which Georgie answered, with an evanescent 
gleam of repentance on her flushed little face : 

“I’m awfully sorry if I gave it her too hot. 
She deserved it, but I did not want to be a brute.” 

“ But you were,” said Pattie, with grave regret. 

“If I was, Val slated me hard enough. So we 
may cry quits over that!” said Gip, her gleam of 
repentance passing into space, and her naughty 
passions once more triumphant, 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE OLD, OLD STORY. 


Tur only effect which Georgie Pennefather’s ill- 
timed attack had on Valentine Cowley was to 
make him still more tenderly devoted to Stella, 
and doubly anxious to take that place of spiritu- 
al brother which conceals so much more than it 
confesses, and gives so much more than it asks. 
So far the poorDove had taken nothing, and had lost 
a great deal, by her imprudent outburst; but aft- 
er that first “‘slating,” as the vulgar little crea- 
ture called it, Valentine said no more, and cut the 
ground of complaint from under the feet of his 
former playfeliow by his almost rude rollick, his 
rough gayety, when they were together. It was 
rollick that was forced and gayety that was as- 
sumed ; and Gip, who was by no means remark- 
able for either sensitiveness or perspicacity, saw 
through the veil, and resented the attempt to 
blind her as much as she had resented the pro- 
cess of making Stella’s soul. She was scarcely 
like herself in these later days; and from the 
most easy-going, joyous, unconcerned kind of mod- 
ern slang-loving Thalia, developed into a very fury, 
always more or less in a bad humor, and alterna- 
ting between shrill impertinence and gloomy sulks. 
She made even her own family feel the sudden 
change that had been wrought in her—a change 
for which Valentine Cowley alone was responsi- 
ble, and the effect of which should by rights have 
been confined to him. But she was too sore, poor 
little creature, to be wise or just; and the fox 
which she had carried so bravely in the begin- 
ning had by now leaped out and shown his cruel 
muzzle to more than one on-looker. 

As far as Stella herself was concerned, she 
would have rejoiced to have given back her chum 
to curly-headed Gip, and to have freed herself 
from the shaping hand of her would-be Prome- 
theus. Yet how could she? Mr. Branscombe’s 
admiration for this ideal youth, himself restored 
to adolescence, was so openly expressed and so 
strongly marked, his invitations were so frequent 
and so warmly given, and his occupations so un- 
fortunately peremptory when the young fellow 
did come to Rose Hill, that Stella was thrown 
more and more in his way, and with less than ever 
of outside interference. All Highwood said that 
it was a case, and Miss Stella was doing better 
than might have been expected for a young lady 
who had been publicly engaged and as publicly 
cast aside; but some more astute shook their 
heads and said: “No; that was not it. It was 
the father, not the daughter—a case of settle- 
ments, not of inconstancy.” 

The one who suffered most of all—even more 
than Stella, for she was protected by her own 
heart, her own consciousness of impossibility— 
was poor Randolph. He was miserable, and al- 
most without knowing why. He could scarcely 
flatter himself now that he was Cyril’s lieutenant, 
holding the ground sacred because his friend had 
planted there his flag. After all that had been 
said by Jack Pennefather, with that axiom about 
fire and smoke echoing in his ears, and after the 
unsatisfactory and reckless letters which he him- 
self had received, he could not pretend to believe 
that the thing had any life in it now, or that the 
future had any hope. Nevertheless, he gloomed 
and watched and wandered about Prometheus 
and his version of Psyche, with a ferocious kind 
of care that more than ever brought him into 
trouble. It made Valentine furious and Stella 
embarrassed, and brought down on his intrusive 
pate Mr. Branscombe’s elegant ferule with a force 
that made even the poor grub smart. But noth- 
ing in the way of castigation had any lasting ef- 
fect on him. He was still the jostling and ubiq- 
uitous watch-dog to the office of which he had 
devoted himself, and if at times he embarrassed 
Stella, at times he helped and protected her. And 
one success wiped off the score of twenty failures. 
When he saw the dear troubled eyes brighten as 
he came into the room where she sat alone with 
Valentine, listening to love so thinly disguised as 
to be recognizable even by her, anxious as she 
was not to hear and not to see, he felt then that 
he had established his claim and given a reason 
for his existence. If she had really wanted Val 
Cowley’s attentions, well, then he would have been 
broken-hearted, and would have retired. He 
should have lost his faith in her, and by her in 
womankind in general; but he would not have 
stood in her way. As things were, with the trou- 
bled eyes becoming bright when he entered and 
interrupted, he was satisfied with himself, and 
full of determination to go on as he had begun. 

One day, indeed, he went so far as to leave his 
“work” for the sake of cutting short a téte-d-téte 
which he knew was taking place in the drawing- 
room, And when he went in, making a foolish 
and very transparent pretext of wanting some- 
thing that did not exist, Stella was so evidently 
relieved, so frankly glad and grateful for his com- 
ing, that the poor fellow turned redder than usual 
with delight ; and if Miss Stella at that moment 
had asked him to die for her, he would have per- 
formed hari-kari as a short-cut to paradise. 

Valentine almost gnashed his teeth with anger 
at the intrusion. He had been working up to his 
point with admirable skill and artistry, and it was 
annoying to have all his clever approaches trod- 
den down and scattered under the huge foot of 
this stupid son of Anak. Little Randolph cared 
for the black looks and flaming eyes of the baf- 
fled besieger. He had helped and relieved the 
dear, half-frightened besieged, and that was his 
reward. But his fingers were well rapped by his 
employer, who soon came to look for him and 
carry him back to his grind, and who made the 
rest of the morning uncomfortable enough. 

All the same, those artistic approaches were 
destroyed for the present, and Stella was able to 
prevent their immediate reconstruction. 

She made it evident to Val in her own quiet 
way that anything definite would be premature 
and a dead failure. His only chance lay in his 
spiritual fraternity, in his keeping his disguise so 





closely worn that she should have ceased to fear 
the possibility of a new revelation, in accustom- 
ing her to him as a pleasant and innocuous fact 
in her life. When habit had welded this fact 
thoroughly into the substance of her days, and 
had made it part of her thoughts and one with 
her doings, then he might come out of his husk, 
throw aside his disguise, and carry his point, help- 
ed by the force of habit. A woman will give to 
a man who has made himself a necessary friend 
what she would have denied to the lover; and 
Valentine knew this as a thing which he designed 
to test by practice. This, then, was his scheme; 
and on paper and in potentialities it stood fair 
and firm. 

Thus the visit of the Cowley boys to Highwood 
was drawing to a close, but Stella’s soul was still 
incomplete, and her fidelity to Cyril unshaken. 
Val would scarcely flatter himself that he had 
done much, but he knew that he had done some- 
thing; and the rest would come in time. Mean- 
while, in the frankest and most gentleman-like 
way possible, he asked Mr. Branscombe’s consent 
to a correspondence which was to do Stella some 
unknown and undesignated “good”; and in the 
frankest and most gentleman-like way possible 
Mr. Branscombe gave that consent, and hoped 
that his dear child would profit by the chance, 
So far the young fellow cleverly enough kept the 
place open and the future in hand, 

And then the brothers went off to spend the 
second half of the vacation at their own house; 
and Val’s letters were so frequent and so long, so 
full of questions to be answered, and of subjects 
to be discussed, they took up almost as much of 
Stella’s time as Cyril’s had done. Stella took 
care to make them household property, and to let 
Val know that she threw them over to her father 
even before reading them herself. She would 
have cut the whole thing short had she done as 
she would; but Mr. Branscombe insisted on the 
correspondence for the sake of this mysterious 
“good” that was to accrue to her mind and na- 
ture. As there was really nothing which ought 
to either frighten or revolt her, she was forced to 
let matters take their course, and to submit to a 
correspondence which seemed to her a certain 
desecration of the past, if of no evil in the present. 

Not having much to do of any kind, and noth- 
ing that was absorbing, Colonel Moneypenny gave 
a great deal of time and attention to his neigh- 
bors ; and this little drama of Stella Branscombe’s, 
with the unanswered question, “ Would she be 
faithful to Cyril’s memory, or would she con- 
sole herself with Valentine Cowley ?” interested 
him almost as much as if it had been his own 
private and personal affair. He professed him- 
self charmed with Stella Branscombe, though he 
did not say which way he wished her to take, 
and he envied the young fellows their chances 
whichever way she went. She was a delightful 
girl, and worth any man’s money ; and so he said 
to Augusta, with a little sparkle of malice in his 
deep-set eyes, watching to see how she would take 
praises of such unstinted warmth for one who 
had evidently the trick of winning men’s love. 
When a girl, in a country where young men are 
precious by their rarity, could boast of one lover, 
one aspirant, and one watch-dog, she may be mark- 
ed dangerous, and a fit subject for other girls’ 
jealousy. But so was Augusta dangerous ; in just 
the same way, and to exactly the same degree. If 
Stella had three marked off to her share, the wid- 
ow had just the same number, including himself 
in Valentine Cowley’s place, with the poor dead 
husband to balance Stella’s exiled lover, and San- 
dro Kemp keeping even step with Randolph Mac- 
kenzie. Yet not quiteeven. Sandro was a burn- 
ed-out sky-rocket, and Randolph was a watch-dog 
in situ, 

But the burned-out sky-rocket was the more 
dangerous of the two! 

“She really is a most charming girl!” the Col- 
onel said—this malicious fire of exaggeration 
flashed over his sincerity—‘“ and she will some 
day make some man supremely happy. I know 
no one better able to make a man more thorough- 
ly happy than Miss Stella Branscombe.” 

“She has no business to make any man happy, 
unless it is Cyril Ponsonby; and that will never 
be,” said Mrs. Morshead, tartly. “She was as 
good as married, engaged in the face of the world 
as she was, with all her wedding things ordered. 
If the young hussy marries, I say she will be just 
as bad as if she were a widow; and I hope she 
has too much good feeling and too much modesty 
for such a thing. I think too well of her, Colonel 
Moneypenny, to suppose it possible, though they 
have talked of this young Cowley, and of that 
long Randolph Mackenzie too. I don’t believe a 
word of either—not a word. And so I have al- 
ways said, Have I not, Augusta ?” 

“ Have you, mamma ?” asked the widow, sweet- 
ly, in a voice that meant assent. She saved her- 
self from flat hypocrisy by the mere manner. 

“Have 1? Why, of course I have,” snapped 
Mrs. Morshead, sharply. 

Colonel Moneypenny twisted his mustache with 
his long nervous fingers, and flushed, as his man- 
ner was when annoyed. 

“T think you are a little severe, Mrs. Mors- 
head,” he said, in an irritable voice. 

“No; I am not severe at all,” the terrible old 
woman answered. “If I, and such as I, did not 
keep people straight, where would society go to, 
I should like to know? Severe! I am a great 
deal too lenient ; that is what it is—not the other 
way.” 

“Do you share your mother’s views ?” asked 
the Colonel, turning to Augusta rather abruptly. 

The widow looked sweet, mindless, tranquil ; 
and yet her cheeks had that pretty pale pink glow 
in them which marked a state of internal excite- 
ment well covered down and concealed. 

“Tt is a difficult question,” she said, quietly. 

“ Difficult!) Where is the difficulty, I should 
like to know?” said Mrs. Morshead. “It is as 
plain as a turnpike-road, Where is the difficul- 
ty, Augusta ?” 
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“Tn the children,” answered her daughter. 

“Not in the woman?” asked the Colonel, 
quickly. 

“More in the children,” she replied. “A good 
step-mother or a good step-father is so difficult 
to find.” 

She looked into the Colonel’s face as she said 
this, her calm and candid eyes so expressionless, 
as free from consciousness as if they had been a 
doll’s. 

“ “ And I say it is in the woman,” said Mrs. Mors- 
head. “A second marriage is not a bit better 
than heathen vice and polygamy.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Morshead !” remonstrated the Col- 
onel. . 

“Well, Colonel Moneypenny, I think I ought 
to know, when I have been a widow myself these 
twelve years and more,” said Mrs. Morshead, in 
a thin voice. And Colonel Moneypenny, not to 
be beaten, answered back : 

“T don’t see how that affects the question, Mrs. 
Morshead. I have been a widower these twenty- 
two years, and I don’t see the sin of marrying 
again.” 

“It would be more to your credit, perhaps, if 
you did,” snapped the old woman ; and her voice 
and eyes and manner sent the blood into the Col- 
onel’s face, and kept it there. 

A day or two after this little brush with his 
generally friendly and concordant gossip, Colonel 
Moneypenny Called again at the Laurels, on some 
frivolous pretense about the next meeting of the 
book-lending society, with which neither Mrs. 
Morshead nor Augusta had enything whatever 
todo. He brought a showy toy for Tony—it was 
not an expensive one, extravagance being dead 
against the Colonel’s principles; and he gave it 
with a curious parade of consciousness in well- 
doing and bashfulness combined. It was the first 
time in the child’s life that he had done such a 
thing ; and when he handed it over to Augusta he 
felt as awkward and embarrassed as a girl when 
she receives her first offer and does not love the 
man. He graciously inquired of the fair widow if 
she would like her little fellow to ride his pony. His 
groom should hold him on, and every care should 

be taken of him. If she wanted him to have a good 
seat, she could not begin too early with him; and 
as an old dragoon he would be very glad to see that 
he was taught well. Hitherto the Colonel had 
thought of the boy only as a hinderance and a 
nuisance ; now he gave him the place of a me- 
dium and association. He was so very pressing 





in his offers of service, so very paternal and 
thoughtful, that he showed his hand too plainly, 
and let Mrs. Morshead into the secret of his play. 

“Ts that old fool making up to you, Augusta ?” 
she said, sharply, when he left. “ What a tire- 
some girl you are, to be sure!” she added. “It 
is all your fault, and I am sure I do not know how 
you do it. First one, and then another; I have 
no peace in my life with you!” 

“ Well, mamma, I do not see what I do that 
should annoy you,” said Augusta, with tranquil 
unconcern. 

“You do everything,” replied Mrs. Morshead. 
“T think all you young women in Highwood have 
taken leave of the few senses Providence ever 
gave you to go on with, There is Stella Brans- 
combe and Cyril Ponsonby—Stella Branscombe 
and that young Cowley—Stella Branscombe and 
that long Randolph Mackenzie—and you and all 
the men you can get hold of. It is horrible. 
Nothing but flirting and marrying or wanting to 
get married ; it is downright indecent, I declare 
it is!” 

“Tt is the old, old story, mamma,” said Augus- 
ta, imprudently. 

“The old, old rubbish! That’s what it is!” 
growled her mother, savagely. ‘ Let me catch you 
at it, Augusta, that’s all! I’llsoon teach you what 
the old, old story means! Have you lost a// your 
dignity, all your modesty, I want to know? You 
are nothing better than a mere light-o’-love; that 
is what youare! Flirting here and flirting there, 
and you a widow who should be in weeds and 
with a decent cap on your head, instead of with 
nothing at all, and your hair like a girl! Youare 
shameful, and no more fit to be the mother of that 
dear little fatherless boy than if you were six- 
teen. I am sick and tired of it all, I declare I 
am; and I almost wish that you would marry, so 
that I might be at peace for the rest of my days !” 

“Do you, mamma ?” said Augusta, rising with 
that same sudden excitement, almost fierceness 
of face, which her mother had seen in her before, 
if so rarely, and once to such disastrous results. 
It was the face which betokened such a strong 
stirring of the usually quiet waters, and both an- 
gered and frightened the old woman. 

“Don’t look like that at me!” she said, harsh- 
ly. “I won't be looked at like that, Augusta, as 
if you were going to strike me! Leave the room, 
miss, until you can behave yourself as you ought ; 
and be thankful that Ido not say leave the house 
for a bad, wicked, undutiful girl that you are— 
and as ungrateful as you are high! Go and mar- 
ry!” she continued, her passion increasing with 
expression. “Don’t think that I want to keep 
you at home. You are nothing but a nuisance 
from first to last, a trouble and a plague, both you 
and your boy. Go and marry that old prig, or 
Mr. Branscombe, or Sandy Kemp, the sign-paint- 
er” —how she sneered and showed her fang-like 
eye-teeth when she said this!—‘“anybody you 
like! I wash my hands of you, and shall be glad 
to get rid of you. And so I say it!” 

Augusta did not answer. Whatever was in 
her heart of anger and humiliation she stifled as 
she had so often stifled it before. But this time 
she controlled only the expression; the feeling 
raged if her lips were still, and she felt as if she 
could not bear all this misery and contumely, and 
live. 

Without another word she turned and left the 
room, and in a few moments Mrs. Morshead heard 
her leave the house, and saw her walk hurriedly 
down the drive—alone. For one of the few occa- 
sions since she had returned to the cold shelter 


of this ungenial home she left her little son to 
the care of the maids while she went off on her 
own business without him. 

“T have a great mind to say that she shall nev- 
er come back again, that she may pack up and 
go, she and her troublesome little brat. She is a 
wicked and undutiful young hussy, and as sly as 
she can be; she has been nothing but a torment 
to me ever since she was born. She may go, and 
joy go with her!” said Mrs. Morshead, aloud. 

But her heart was heavy, and she tried in vain 
to stiffen her resolution by artificial aid—to keep 
her anger hot by crackling thorns. In yain, too, 
she sought for comfort in her cat. The Shah 
purred lazily when she caressed him, but went to 
sleep on her lap, for all her terror of conse- 
quences, her unacknowledged regret for what she 
had said, and that one hot tear which fell from 
her eyes. It was all to give and nothing to re- 
ceive in this worship of her four-footed favorite ; 
and at this moment what she wanted was the 
support of sympathy in her wrong-doing, and the 
assurance that she had acted with dignity, spirit, 
and maternal propriety all round. 

Walking she scarcely knew where nor for what 
purpose, not conscious of the cold north wind 
that blew with such bitter force, nor of the heavy 
clouds which were massing sullenly overhead, not 
conscious of anything but the pain by which she 
was stung as by a living serpent, Augusta went 
on with a rapid step, her head on fire, and her 
heart one great throb of passionate despair. What 
should she do? She could not, would not, must 
not, bear it! Her son’s future fortune was pre- 
cious, and her care; but were not some things even 
more precious than that fortune? To live as he 
and she were living now, under perpetual insult, 
scoff, rebuke, suspicion—in perpetual subjection 
—was not this paying too dearly for his future 
wealth? At this moment she thought so; and 
she thought too, with a woman’s madness—that 
madness of despair and rash resolve which was 
so seldom hers—that she would give herself to 
the first man who might ask her; to Sandro 
Kemp, were he here, for love and without for- 
tune; to Colonel Moneypenny, for fortune and 
without love; to any one, indeed, rather than be 
longer the sport and victim of her mother’s 
tongue and temper. Any one! any one! yes, 
even to the Colonel! 

“ Well met!” said a voice with an indescrib- 
able ring of satisfaction in its tones. 

She started as if from a dream, found herself 
immediately in front of the Colonel’s place, Belle- 
vue, with the owner himself on the point of en- 
tering in at the lodge-gate. 

“Well met!” he said again, taking her hand. 
“You are just in time to shelter. The snow- 
storm has begun.” 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 





A CONCEIT PASTORAL. 
“ Much virtue in 77.” 
Were I the strong green grass, 
And yours the Daisy’s crest 
Of gold, and snowy breast, 
And it should come to pass 
That for the Grass you heard 
Me passionately sue 
For Daisy’s love from you, 
And listened— In a word, 
If you loved me, and I loved you— 


Ah, sweet! my blades should lie 
Against your dewy lips, 
Till your white petal tips 
Blushed crimson as the sky; 
And, kissed from pink to red, 
Your lips should smile anew, 
As dawns of rosy hue 
To summer days are wed-— 
If you loved me, and I loved you! 





WOMEN ARE STRANGE. 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avtuor or “Granpmoturr’s Monry,” “Poor Hv- 
mAnityY,” “Cowarp CONSOLENOE,” ETO, 


“Les femmes sont si étranges.”—ParLLEron. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE MAN IN THE PIT. 


HEY were not doing well at the Royal Gwynne 
Theatre. Everybody said so, everybody knew 
so, with the exception of the newspapers which 
were always congratulating the proprietors on their 
tremendous success, ‘“ They were doing infernally 
badly,” Wigginton said; “ but it was all through 
March’s inattention to business and his insuffer- 
able conceit, the little cad.” “They were doing 
cussed badly,” March said, whose language was 
not elegant in excited moments, “and were likely 
to do worse, if Wigginton did not keep his mouth 
shut a little more, and let other fellows who could 
act have a chance, and not take ‘all the fat’ to 
himself, the greedy hound.” 

Yes, there was “a frost,” a sharp frost, at this 
high-class West End establishment. Everything 
had been tried, and everything had failed, al- 
though there had been no lack of money in the 
enterprise. It was not Wigginton’s money, nor 
little March’s, for the matter of that; but the 
money was there, or rather had been there before 
a lavish expenditure on the front of the house and 
the reconstruction of the house had absorbed a 
considerable proportion of it, and left but a mis- 
erable balance for authors and actors. Certain- 
ly authors, unless they were Frenchmen whose 
doubtful morality could be toned down or “ adapt- 
ed,’ were not worth a moment’s consideration ; 
and as for actors—well, Wigginton and March 
could do all the acting between them that the 
British public could possibly require. One or 





two general utility men, and Miss Galveston and 





Miss Prendergast, and there you were! But there 
the British public was not, for some unaccount- 
able reason which the lessees were not able to 
comprehend. The novelty of the new house hav- 
ing died away, the audiences unaccountably died 
away also; people grew sick of upholstery, and 
even translations from the French—ingenious as 
the changes were rung on addle-pated husbands 
and sentimental and salacious wives—palled upon 
the senses. There was nothing new under the 
dramatic sun—the house was a back-street sort 
of theatre, which was always a trouble to get at 
for the carriageless, and after a while, and as 
aforesaid, the “frost” set in at the Gwynne. 

It was a very sharp “ frost” indeed a week or 
two before Christmas. Times were bad in business 
as well as in things theatrical, and the weather 
was against the ordinary play-goer. The ordinary 
play-goer even would not make use of the order 
for admission to the Gwynne unless it was a fine 
evening, and there was nowhere else to go; and it 
was not a fine evening when a tall, middle-aged 
man, deeply bronzed by the sun, walked up and 
down Lambkin Street, on the opposite side of the 
way to that on which the theatre was situated, and 
waited impatiently for the doors to open. He had 
arrived ten minutes before time, having been mis- 
led by the advertisements of “crowded houses” 
and “an extra row of stalls having been added 
to meet the demand for places,” and the fear had 
been upon him all that day that he should only 
be able with considerable difficulty to push bis 
way in with the mob into the pit. The idea had 
not entered his head that the house would not be 
crowded, or that seats had not been booked a 
month in advance ; the gentleman being from the 
country, and a foreign country, had taken every 
word of Messrs. Wigginton and March’s advertise- 
ment for gospel truth until he had found himself 
walking disconsolately up and down the street. 

There were seven individuals at the pit door— 
four men, two women, and a little boy with his 
face tied up; there were three young men at the 
gallery entrance; there were a lady and gentle- 
man walking up and down a side turning, as if 
with the intention of patronizing the establish- 
ment presently, but with an objection to making 
themselves conspicuous before the opening of the 
doors; there were two slatternly females with 
oranges persecuting the early arrivals, and offer- 
ing their wares at the lowest possible percentage 
of profit in the dreary hope of a customer amongst 
the community ; and there was a policeman wan- 
dering in the background like a restless spirit 
doomed to have his eye eternally on somebody. 

When the theatre was open, the gentleman 
from the country—foreign country—appeared to 
hold communion with himself as to the advisa- 
bility of entering, as though some second thought 
had suddenly suggested the policy of delay. He 
had expected a crowd, and had intended to be lost 
in a crowd; and had not bargained for sitting in 
a row of empty stalls or pit benches, and becom- 
ing for a while an object of attention. It was 
not likely that any one would recognize him at 
the Gwynne: there were only three people who 
knew of his return to England, and they were far 
away in Derbyshire; and in London he had only 
a few acquaintances who might remember him 
after five years’ absence in India, and no friends. 

He was not a man of many friends any where, 
for the matter of that; he had not the gift to 
make them, or cared not for the trouble, or was 
very hard to please. He was not certain which 
was the reason that had seemed to leave him 
that evening stranded high and dry in London 
after three days’ sojourn in it, and so hard up for 
amusement that he had ventured to see the new 
comedy at the Gwynne—if it were really amuse- 
ment which had brought him to Lambkin Street 
with that grim cast of countenance. 

Crossing the road and standing under the lamp- 
post to which one of the play-bills was affixed, 
and reading very attentively every line of the pro- 
gramme, he did not look like a man who had 
been lured thither by any attraction which the 
Gwynne Theatre had to offer him; on the contra- 
ry, his brows knit more closely, and his lips, un- 
decorated by a mustache, betrayed an extra com- 
pression as he read on attentively. One might 
have even heard a strange half sigh, half groan, 
escape him as he turned away and went with tre- 
mendous strides from the locality, like a man who 
had changed his mind at the last moment. At 
eight o’clock, however, exactly half an hour after 
the doors had opened, he re-appeared, hesitated 
for an instant, as if not quite certain yet which 
part of the house he would patronize, and then 
walked into the pit, which he found tenanted by 
some thirty or forty human beings, principally 
“‘dead-heads.” The orchestra was playing a qua- 
drille, the house was a blaze of light and color; 
all that was wanted was that charming sympathy 
between audience and managers, which, for some 
unfortunate reason or other, Messrs. Wigginton 
and March had been unable to procure. 

The stalls were nearly empty; but then a co- 
medietta was to be played first, and those who had 
booked seats evidently did not care for comedi- 
ettas, and had left them to a few dingy mortals 
in red cloaks, dead-heads of the first class, who 
were sparsely scattered in the front seats, and 
seemed borne down by a terrible sense of the 
loneliness of their position. The man in the pit 
bought a programme, and deliberately chose one 
of the worst places in the house, immediately be- 
hind a post which contributed to the support of 
the dress circle above his head. Then, having 
taken off his great-coat, which after five minutes 
he deliberately put on again, he set himself to 
the task of studying again the business of the 
evening from the paper in his hand, and without 
the remotest idea of looking for it on the stage 
before him. 

Certainly the comedietta was not striking, but 
having paid his money, the stranger might have 
paid, also, the players the courtesy of attending 
them, which he had not. During the whole of the 








performance he did not look toward them fairly. 


Once, when a woman’s voice was heard for the 
first time on the stage, he glanced up quickly for 
an instant, and then as quickly away again. The 
few persons who entered the stalls by degrees 
he was more attracted by, once or twice rising in 
his seat and regarding the new-comers critically, 
until assured that they were people in whom he 
could have no possible degree of interest. 

He was seeking some one, or had come to grat- 
ify his curiosity rather than to be entertained. 
The man who sold the programmes, and offered 
him an-opera-glass on hire for one shilling and 
sixpence, with a half-sovereign as a deposit, was 
certain about it; the young lady who, in the total 
absence of custom, had strolled from the refresh- 
ment bar to the back seat of the pit, was quite 
sure of it also, and in the secret recesses of her 
mind thought that he might have looked at her 
if he did not care for the performance, or ap- 
proached her presently and insidiously under the 
perfectly legitimate plea of “six of cold Scotch.” 
But he sat there “like an image,” and the lit- 
tle world of the Gwynne and all its worldly atoms 
were far away from his thoughts, until the band 
was playing the overture before the comedy 
wherein Wigginton had “all the fat,” and March, 
according to March’s opinion in particular, did 
all the acting. 

When the band ceased, this stony, or rather 
bronze, individual woke up to a sudden interest in 
the play that was to come; he settled himself in 
his seat; he looked round, surprised at a few 
more stragglers who had taken their places near 
him; he moved a little way from the post, for the 
better view of the stage which a change in his 
position would afford him. 

The band ceased, there was a pause, but the 
classical drop curtain did not ascend. They were 
not quite ready behind the scenes, quick ears in 
the front of the house might have detected even 
a murmuring on the stage, and the band, after a 
moment’s consideration, broke into a waltz tune 
to make amends for the delay. The man in the 
pit had relapsed into thought again, when the 
music suddenly ceased, and little Bobby March— 
as his friends fantiliarly designated him—dressed 
for his part—and, by Jove! the part of the even- 
ing, after all, and thanks to no one but himself, 
sir—tripped from the left side of the stage, and 
came jauntily toward the foot-lights. 

The house was hushed to silence immediately 
at his unlooked-for appearance ; something had 
happened, and a disappointment of a crushing 
character was to ensue, the telegram in the hand 
of the manager being a significant omen to the 
meanest capacity. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” began Mr. March, “I 
regret very much to inform you that I have just 
received a telegram from Miss Galveston stating 
that a sudden illness will utterly preclude her 
from having the honor of appearing before you 
this evening. Under the circumstances, I have 
to kindly ask your indulgence for Miss Edmis- 
toun, who upon so short a notice will—” 

Mr. March stopped. There was an unseemly 
interruption in the pit; a tall, sunburned individ- 
ual was struggling to pass some people in the 
same row, whose hats and coats he had scattered, 
and who were remonstrating with him, and urging 
him to wait a moment—a request to which he 
did not deign to pay the slightest attention. 

‘who upon so short a notice will—” repeat- 
ed Mr. March, looking toward the pit, and put out 
a little by the disturbance. 

“Order, can’t you!’ shouted a man who could 
not hear a word, and whose hat was beneath the 
heel of the gentleman anxious to get out. 

“Sit down!” “Wait a minute!” “Who are 
you a-shoving ?” roared several voices now; but 
the object of these appeals continued his way, un- 
moved by protestation, and marched from the pit 
into the passage beyond, and from the passage 
into the cold street, with the same stern, immo- 
bile expression of countenance. 

There was a red-nosed attendant of the theatre 
underneath the portico who was trotting to and 
fro, stamping his feet, and knocking two hands 
together clad in blue worsted mittens. The car- 
riages and cabs had all arrived, and time was all 
before him till eleven o’clock at night. He who 
had hurried so unceremoniously from the pit of 
the Gwynne seized this nondescript by the arm, 
arrested his progress, and turned him with his 
face toward him. 

“Where is the stage door of this place 2” he 
asked, peremptorily. 

“The what—stage door, did you say ?” 

“Yes—as quickly as you can. Here is half a 
crown to show me the way.” 

“ Oh, all right,” said the man; “ but it’s no use 
going there to-night, unless you have any speshul 
business.” 

“Which I have,” was the reply. 

“Come along, then.” 

The man took the half-crown, touched his hat, 
and led the way down a side street to the stage 
door of the Gwynne, with the tall stranger follow- 
ing very closely at his heels. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 





THE GERMAN. 
See illustration on page 188, 


HIS pretty picture illustrates one of the innu- 

merable figures in this favorite dance, whose 
chief charm is its infinite variety. The one in 
question is what is commonly known as the “ ten- 
pin figure,” in which the lady selects her partner 
by rolling a ball toward a row of wooden pins, 
highly decorated for the occasion, which serve as 
proxies for the young men who stand behind 
them. The youth whose pin is struck of course 
claims the lady’s hand. The ten-pins are some- 
times dispensed with ; in this case the lady tosses 
the ball to the young men, and becomes the part- 
ner of him who is adroit enough to catch it. The 
picture is exquisitely engraved, and forms a nota- 





ble addition to our art illustrations. 
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Tig. 1.—Rvsstan Braww anp CRocHEt 
Epeina ror LINGERIE. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








Child's Linen 
Coliar and 
Cuff, Figs, 

1 and 2, 

Tue cuffs and 
collar are made of 
fine linen, which 
is turned down an 
inch deep and 
hem- stitched at 
the edges, and 
pleated as shown 
in the illustration. 


Collar for 
Heart-shaped 
Dress, Fig. 2. 


Tuer chemisette 


of this collar is made of white mull, and is finished at the neck 
with a double band an inch wide sloped to a point at the ends, 
Lace three inches wide is gathered and set along the inner edge 
of the band. The lace is turned down, and the folds of the 


jabot are tacked in place. 






Pebble-Painting. 
PAINTING upon peb- 
bles is a very an- 
cient mode of decora- 
tion, practiced some 
three hundred years 
ago by the Vene- 
tians, which is again 
coming into notice. 
Large pebbles of 
a diameter of three 
to four inches are 
most easy of deco- 
ration. Care should 
be taken to obtain 
the stones as round 
as possible, for the 
reason that the 
rounder the stone 
the more even will 
be its surface. One 
entire half of the 
stone should’ be 
painted, the other 
left entirely plain, 
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Fig. 1.—Cotiar ror Heart- 
SHAPED Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Cutpn’s Liven Cotar. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
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. 1.—Gavuze anp Satin Eventna Dress. 
For description see Supplement 














Fig. 1.—Wraprer ror CHILD 
FROM 2 TO 6 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. IV., Figs. 29-34, 


Fig. 2.—Wrapper ror CHILD FROM 
2 to 4 Years orp.—Cut Parrern, 
No. 3051; Price 15 Cents. 

For description see Snnp!ement. 










Cup's Lenen Cottar, 


Fig. 1.—Cottar or Brazit1an Sors,—[See 


t 2; and Figs. 3-6, Page 181. 
Designed by Mme. Emilie Bach, Directress of the Vienna School of Art Needle-Work. 
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Fig. 2.—Mavuve Fame anp Tutte Eventna Dress, 
For description see Supplement, 


so as to show the 
pebble in its origi- 
nal state. 

Before com- 
mencing to paint, 
wash the article 
most thoroughly 
in hot rain or 
soft water, and in 
place of soap use 
soda and washing 
powder mixed 
sufficient to make 
a thick foam of 
the water. When 
thoroughly freed 
from every parti- 
cle of sand or 
other impurity, 


and well dried, rub the stone well over with fine emery cloth, 
and commence the decoration as follows: Coat that portion of 
the pebble you require your design to be worked upon with or- 
dinary starch, or else with gelatine, or common size, according 
to the nature of the stone, some pebbles being much rougher in 
texture than others, and allow this to dry (I am now speaking 
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Fig. 3—Wuitre Fovtarp Eventna Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 








‘ig. 2.—Rvusstan Brarp anp Crocuet 
Epeine For LINGERIE. 


Fig. 2.—Curr ror Couzar, Fia. 1. ner; the col- 

























































of water-color deco- 
ration); then mix 
the water-color with 
meguilp or Chinese 
white; allow this to 
dry, and when this is 
done, apply a thick 
coat of gum-arabic, 
taking care that the 
latter is as colorless 
as possible ; lav 
aside for a few hours, 
then tint and finish 
by applying a coat 
over the 
whole of the 
finest Italian 
oil varnish. 
With  re- 
gard to oil- 
painting, the 
design must 
be sketched 
on in the or- 
dinary man- 
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ors should be mixed with a good body-color, and 
thin the colors when necessary with oil of tur- 
pentine. Then tint and finish with the color 
needed, without the flake-white, still using the 
body-color. 

For rough outline subjects use Sydertype, but 
with the brush instead of the pen, and when a 
little relief might be required, throw in a few 
touches of Naples yellow or Chinese white. This 
latter process will produce some very rich ef- 
fects, provided suitable subjects are chosen. 

Another form of decoration is to blacken the 
surface of the stone, and when dry to paint a sub- 
ject requiring entirely white colors, such as the 
stephanotis, etc. Perhaps the most suitable sub- 
jects are landscapes for the large pebbles ; crests, 
coats of arms, monograms, and mottoes, for the 
medium size; and for the smallest stones, birds’ 
nests, insects, and flowers, and especially butter- 
flies. 

China colors can be used, but great care should 
be taken when firing the stones that the heat be 
applied as gradually as possible, and the stones 
allowed to cool very slowly. 





ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Teacurr.—Our Children’s Songs, published by Har- 
per & Brothers at $1, is an admirable collection for 
the use of children of all ages. 

Op Sussoriser.—We can not repeat the answers to 
most of your queries, which you will find in the article 
on card etiquette published in Bazar No, 9, Vol. X. 
A gentleman gives his card to the servant at the door 
on entering, but does not leave it at his departure, un- 
less at a reception. Leave a card for each person for 
whom your cal] was intended, in the event of their be- 
ing out, with the corner turned down to indicate that 
you called in person. 

Busy Bre.—Make your white lawn dresses with em- 
broidered waists—either gathered and belted or basques 
—and use plain mull for the skirts, with embroidered 
trimmings, for one, and any of the new laces, such as 
Miracourt, for the other. You will find suggestive 
models in the Bazar, Nos. 9 and 10, Vol. XIV. 

Brr.—The Greek knot, low at the back, with loose 
large rings on the forehead, ought to be the most be- 
coming way for you to arrange your hair. Put bando- 
live on the short hair you have cut for a bang, and 
curve it into a loose and natural-looking shape. We 
can not tell you where to find the illustration you 
want, though you can find the garment in any of the 
large furnishing stores here. 

C. A.—The most stylish design for a black cashmere 
dress for a girl of seventeen years is that with round 
waist, soft sash tied on the left side, and a full round 
skirt with an apron front. If you wish to introduce 
color, use the shaded striped satins that are imported 
for trimming spring dresses. 

Moxiy.—The muslin and lace dress you mention is 
suitable for a emall evening party. 

E. L. H.—For making children’s dresses consult the 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 9, Vol. XIV. 

Inquiner.—The court train should be of heavy ma- 
terial, edged with one or two very narrow knife-pleat- 
ings, deeply faced with silk, and worn over a deeply 
pleated muslin and lace balayeuse. Pleat the top to- 
ward the middle, and confine it to a small space at the 
belt. Do not line it with cambric, but face it deeply. 

H. D. P.—Surah is soft twilled silk like that former- 
ly used for neck-ties. The satin merveilleux now so 
much ueed for millinery purposes is the same thing 
more closely twilled to give a satin-like lustre. 

F. M. B.—Black camel’s-hair without many loose 
threads will be suitable for the spring dress. Make it 
with two deep pleatings covering the back of the 
skirt, and an apron wrinkled on the front and side 
gores. Put rows of stitching on apron, pleatings, and 
also across the foot of the front breadths, to which 
you can add a narrow knife-pleating of the goods. 
The basque should be single-breasted, and the coat 
worn with it may be double-breasted, with jet buttons 
and stitching for trimming. Get condor brown silk 
with ombré satin merveilleux for a young lady’s suit. 
Wait until later for new styles for making. A little 
gilt braid will brighten the plain brown dress. Get 
shaded gray satin Surah for trimming your gray 
chaddah. 

26 Yeans.—Your black sample is vigogne, and will 
look well made by hints just given “F. M. B.” The 
pretty China silk will be stylish in the summer if made 
up with round waist and full round skirt, trimmed with 
alternate blue and red pleatings. There are Louisine 
silks at 85 cents a yard that would go with it nicely. 

Mus. E. E. E.—To give color to your windows, add 
the stylish red shades with white antique lace, instead 
of having white holland ones, or else have red plush 
valances above the scrim curtains. 

Mrs. A. M. C.—Read reply just given “ Mrs. E. E. E.” 
—Perhaps you will prefer raw silk to plush. Either 
dark red or peacock blue would suit your room. 

Brunswiox.—Any of the large stores in New York 
will farnish you brocaded satin and Genoa velvet. We 
do not furnish addresses in this column. 

Vimersta H.—A full round short skirt, or else a 
demi-train of pale blue brocaded silk, could now be 
bought at small expense to wear with your blue waist. 
Spanish lace and some silver soutache would trim it 
prettily. Nuns’ veiling or else grenadine in any of the 
new shades wil! make you a pretty thin dress. Pat 
white Spanish lace sleeves in your blue basque. 

M. A. C.—In the article on wedding customs, pub- 
lished in Bazar No. 15, Vol. X., you will find answers 
to your questions, which we have not room to repeat. 

J. E.—In Bazar No. 12, Vol. X., you will find a full 
description of kettledrums. An ingenious person 
might succeed in making a cribbage-board, but we can 
not give you instructions. We can not assist you in 
finding any employment. 

Mas. J. H. P.—We do not give addresses. You will 
find what you want in our advertising columns. 

Inrencetep Reaprr.—We do not publish special 
monograms by request. 

A. J, M.—In the article on crewel-work, published 
in Bazar No. 48, Vol. XIII., you will find full and clear 
directions for transferring the embroidery patterns to 
the material on which they are to be worked. 

Mus. C. H. P.—Both here and in England it was 
formerly the practice to wear mourning with crape 
for a Jong time without lightening it, but it is now 
quite common to copy French mourning, which dic- 
tates crape for three, six, or twelve months at the 
most, and then discarda it altogether. There is, how- 

ever, no settled time for such things in this coun- 
try, though a widow seldom leaves off the deepest 
mourning with crape trimmings under a year. Read 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. T, Vol. XIV., for fur- 
ther hinta. 


ARCHERY. 

Tue Executive Committee of the National 
Archery Association of the United States is now 
in session at the office of the Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Mr. G. F. E. Pearsatt, No. 298 Fulton 
St., Brooklyn, prepared to receive applications 
from archery clubs in any State of the Union 
for admission into the National Association. 

As the Grand Annual Meeting of the National 
will be held in Prospect Park, Brooklyn, during 
the second week of July, at which none but 
members of National Clubs will be allowed to 
compete, it is advisable that applications for 
membership be made immediately to the Corre- 
sponding Secretary, who will afford all necessary 
information, with copies of the Constitution, By- 
laws, etc.—[ Com.] 





SARA JEWETT. 


Mr. Riker: Union Square Theatre, N. Y. 
I am pleased to add my testimony as to the ex- 
cellence of your Fack Powper. Sara JEWwETT. 
Rixer’s AmertcaN Face Powner. 
U cannot U’U it 2X8, | If once U U’U it, U will B 
U’U it then is Y’YY,| N tirely satisfied, 
In X L N C’twill X L | & say that Rixer’s A.F. P. 
Allothersin URI. | B eats all U ever tried. 
Those who prefer a liquid preparation will find 
Rikxer’s Cream or Roses the most satisfactory 
article they can use.—[ Com.] 





DRS. STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. For Nervous, Lung, Female, 
and Chronic diseases ; Turkish, Russian, Roman, and all 
other Baths; Electricity, Swedish Movement, Spring 
Waters, etc., are employed. Send for Circular. _[Adv. j 








THE HORSFORD ALMANAC AND COOK BOOK 


Sent free. Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 
R. L—[{Adv.] 








Avtnovuen the highest priced Baking Powder is Han- 
ford’s None Such, made at Syracuse, N. Y., yet contain- 
ing no starch or ‘other — makes it the most eco- 
nomical in the e1d. Sold by all leading grocers.—[Com.] 














AD VERTISEMEN L's. 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 





neg Can be eaten by 4 ems without fear of 
the ills resulting from we igestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Groce: 


Rovat Baxine Posies Co., New York. 


VIOLIN OUTFITS. 


Sad, Teacher, of Violin, Box, Bow 
er, — to enz Ee = 
States 
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ing. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


GERMAN 






and a most excel- 
i article for family use. 


d 8. 
Sree Porehectans “Mass. 
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Sold by Grocers everywhere. 

W. BAKER & Co., 
Dorchester, Mass. _ 
Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 





A laxative and refreshing 
| Fruit Lozenge 
| for Constipation, 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 


cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
| Sole Proprietor, 


a le 1" Classe 
‘aculté de Paris, 
a pos oad Paria, 


Sold by all Chemists 


G R | L LO and Druggists. 


75 cents the box. 
BALLS HEALTH PRESERVING 
K( |jep CORSET. 


Something Entirely New. 


By arn arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
ever made is thus secured. 

ee by our best 
c sicians as not injurious to 
¢ Or et Peaith. For sale by Chicago 

WERN op Corset Co. 767 Wash ngtonSt., 
Warpawr eo ©B Chicago, Ill. Price by mail, 
MONEY REFUNDED $175. Lady Canvassing Ag’ ts 

wanted in all parts of the U.S. 


Art in Carpetings. 
W.& J.SLOANE 


Have now in stock a choice selection 
of all grades of Carpetings. 

Designs prepared expressly to their 
order, to suit the newest and most 
popular styles of furnishing. 


ALSO, A BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT OF 


ORIENTAL RUGS AND EMBROIDERIES, 


To which they invite the special atten- 
tion of connoisseurs of 


DECORATIVE ART. 


649, othe and 655 pp mecedway, N.Y. 























NEW AND INTERESTING. — 


A SEWING-MACHINE BELT—never requires tight- 
ening, durable, and saves half the labor usually exert- 
ed. Price 50 cents, sent postpaid. Explanatory Cir- 
cular free. State length of belt used. 


THE T. BELT CO., 828 Seventh Ave., New York. 





. the new book The Conary—mnating, breeding, 
Hand Yor ey 

and ‘illnsteated: Sold eee. 25c. ; 

Sinezr Grave. Parr Co., Pub’s, 582 Hudson 3 8t., a Y. 





1 CARDS. Bran New Styles. Ocean y. Sih 


&e., = name, 10 cts. 
sold. 





Prettiest d Lae + 
NO! RD CARD. FACTORY, fNorthford, « Conn. 





box, 25 cents, 


MINNIE HAUK, 
Mary Anderson, 
Sara Jewett, 
Rose Eytinge, 
Maud Granger, 
Mile. Angele, 
Kitty Blanchard, 


Three Shades—White, Flesh, and Pink. 





RIKER’S AMERICAN FACE POWDER. 


(APPROVED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION.) 


Five Shades—White, Flesh, Pink, Brunette, and Yellow (evening shade). To suit all complexions. Per 


Used and Indorsed by the following Distinguished Artists: 
SARAH BERNHARDT, MARIE ROZE, 


CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 


ETELKA GERSTER, FANNY DAVENPORT, 
Ada Cavendish, 
Fanny Morant, 
Linda Dietz, 

Effie Ellsler, 

Marie Litta, 

KE. von Stam witz, 
and many others. 


RIKER’S CREAM OF ROSES. 


(For ENHANCING THE BEAUTY OF THE COMPLEXION.) 
Also indorsed by the Lyric and Dramatic Professions. 
Large bottles, 50 cents. This is beyond all doubt the Purrst and 
Most Satisractory Skin Lotion in existence, being Posrriver.y Guaranteed free from Arsenio, CoRnRosivE 
Suptmare, Leap, Bismoru, Cuayx, Wutrina, Ma@nesta, or aNyTutnG detrimental. 
The above articles are mannfactured by one of the Oldest and Most Reliable drug firms in the City, 
viz.: WM. B. BIKER & SON, of 353 Sixth Avenue, between 2st and 224 Streets, New York. 


Agnes Booth, 
Genevieve Ward, 
Annie T. Florence, 
Alice Oates, 
Minnie Palmer, 
Katherine Rogers, 


Sold everywhere. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well - selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast - tables with’ ‘a delicatel flavored beve! 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up = strong 
one to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 

tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame,”— 

‘ivil Service Gazette. 

Sold only in soldered tins, }¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ene. 


Also, Eppa’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


L. SHAW, 
54 West 14th Street, New York. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 
And BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 


The iatest novelties in Front Pieces from $1 00 
upward. 


Marie Antoinette Swieere: all lon bee 4 
—— the hair for front aud back, from $6 $6 00 eac 
upwa 


Gray Hair a Specialty. 
Hair taken in Exchange. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, a specialty, 
$1 per box. Veloutine Face owders, in 
three shades, at 50 cents and $1 per box. 


Indelible Vegetable Lip and Face 
Rouge, $1 and $1 50 per bottle. 


Send for our new illustrated catalogue, ‘‘ How to be 
Beautiful,” free of charge. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Avenue. 


Decorative Art Needlework. 


BENTLEY BROS., 856 Broadway, 
(OPPOSITE DOMESTIO BUILDING.) 


Splendid assortment of designs and commenced 
work. CREWELS, SILKS, FLOSSES, &c. 
Best Goods. - Lowest Prices. Catalogues free. 








MORE THAN 100 STYLES OF THE 


MASON & HAMLIN 


w regularly made, from sTrLE 
09 ‘ahows in the cut), the latest 
one aes 





sacred and secular music generally. 
N & HAMLIN ORGANS Gre ourtein aly ae 
wo ence having won HIGHEST 
TED SUPERIORITY at EV 
ONE of the GREAT T WORLD'S EXHIBITIONS ror 


THIRTEEN YEARS; being the only. yhoo organs which 
have peer rea worth A] toa 
IL ATALOG ES wand PRICE LI 
134 Tremon 
re - fae St. Cnton , ei, NEW 
; 149 Wabash Ave., CHICA! 


Art Embroideries, 
Art Needlework, 
Art Decorations. 


For full information how to obtain designs, patterns, 
colors, and materials for every description of Art Em- 
broidery, &c., combining taste and low prices, address, 
with 3c. stamp, LAURENCE B. VALK, Archi- 
tect, 229 Broadway, N. Y. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


‘WAVE.” 


The unparalleled success of 
this charming addition to a 
‘s toilet is due to their 
IENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means leas’ 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 
APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 
the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who ae lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CAN ot a 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NO) 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crim: ——o the doing awa’ 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beaut i. the 
opinion of her friends, RICE, $6 
londe and chang = Ping sont with 

























—<. af c— Oe, i 0 of MES. 
cT ors State St., Chicago. Send 
for Tilnstrated on AR ree, 





will ng — 
shout 80 une Foy. iptons, i, near 
3 for 

0 pa, an and Seeds, Plants. 

| oy iene teal Send for it. Add: 


M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, 








W YORK SHOPPIN 
Of every description for ladies and gee House- 
hold articles nee gh —_ discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON 





P.O, Box 1654, New View. 


Marca 19, 1881.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








i881 JONES 1840 


SPRING GOODS OPENING. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. AHOUSEFURN’G GOoDs. 
BOYS’ SUITS. o°v"5 SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 0 GLASSWARE. 
ania O OCROCKERY. 
SILKS. ia CHINA. 


a ONES 


xo 





Kighth Avenue 
AND 


Eighth Avenns 





5 venstecnth Street. Nineteenth Street. | 





x 
O O 
aS 0 
0 O 

’ 

SHOES. 0 O LACES 

—_ oO O = 
CARPETS. () O GLOVES. 

os oO oO -_ 
UPHOLSTERY. a) oO HOSIERY, 

ous OQ —_ 
FURNITURE. A. © MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS, Vv Gents’ Furnisutno Q’vs. 


~ Mail Orders receive Special Attention. — 
Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 


JONES 8th Avenue JONES 


and 19th St. 





TO WHOLESALE BUYERS 
DRY GOODS. 


A Stock of Staple Dry Goods needs novelties to make 
it attractive. Choice novelties of Dress Ornamentation 
we aim to supply, and have done so successfully for 
many years. We invite your call and inspection of 
our stock, and believe that if you will give a trial to 
our goods that they will meet with the favor of your 
customers and be largely profitable to you. 


AITKEN, SON & CO. 


BROADWAY AND 18th ST. 











A New Parasol, 


THE “MERCEDES. 


Novel in Shape, Elegant in Style, Grace- 
ful in Appearance, and no more 
costly than old styles. 


(Patent applied for.) 





— 














For sale (at wholesale only) by 


THE SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


WRIGHT BROTHERS & CO 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON. 








| 


| $12: 


| 
| 
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WORTHINGTON, SMITH, & CO. 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MILLINERY and STRAW GOODS, 


636 & 638 BROADWAY, 


Near Bleecker Street, 


NEW YORK. 









7 Self-Acting Window Shade Rollers, 








Admitted Superior to All Others. 
ASK YOUR UPHOLSTERER FOR THEM. 
MANUFACTURED AT 


81, 83 & 85 Centre St., New York. 








Le Boutillier Bros. 


BLACK GOODS, 
urchase of ALL-WOOL BLACK FRENCH 
BUNTING, 28 cents per yard. Best goods ever shown 
at the price. 


44-inch ALL-WOOL BLACK CAMEL’S- HAIR 
BUNTINGS at 75 cents per a the same quality 
as SOLD LAST SUMMER AT $1, 


FRENCH HAND-MADE UNDER- 
GARMENTS. 

An invoice of five cases of these goods received di- 
rect from Paris, in which we offer very great induce- 

ments to purchasers. We enumerate only a few 
specimen prices: 

EMBRO ae BANDED CHEMISES as low as 
75 cents each 5 to the finest goods imported. 

EMBROIDER D SACQUE CHEMISES as low as 

80 cents eac 

EMBROIDERED NIGHT DRESSES from $1 75 to 
$7 each. 

‘GRE! AT BARGAINS IN LINEN CHEMISES, OF 
WHICH WE HAVE A LARGE ASSORTMENT, AT 
re of LAST YEAR’S PRICES FOR COTTON 
GOODS 


A 1 e 





Samples and Catalogues sent on request. 


48 East 14th &t, 845 & 847 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 





HE 


Langtry. 


A Fashionable 
Breakfast Shawl, 


In all colors, exclusively sold 
by us. 


Lord & Taylor 


Broadway and Twentieth Street. 





Outfit free. Address Txug & Co. Augusta, Maine. 


ADVERTISING c ARDS, for ‘collections, one set for 8c. 
Stamp. _ Hanson & Co., Box 700, New Haven, Ct. 


A WEEK. $i2aday at home easily made. Costly | 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


INDIA SHAWLS. 


Have opened their Spring Importation of In- 
dia Camel’s Hair Shawls, comprising a selec- 
tion of novelties unsurpassed in this market. 
“The Latest Novelty, Korrigan Scarf.” 


Broadway & |9th St. 

















oy eR tal Trees, 
$13 8 irae ths 
3etec. Oatal 


STORRS. HARRISON & £0. rm Paine Ui 


NOTICE. 

Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. my 


(RECLINING) 
A Priceless boon 


5 A eee free! 


















ft to 
FOLDING “CHAIR CO., New Haven, Conn. 








THE DINGEE & corer aS Ss 
BEAUTIFUL EVER BL 














at all p cea 
all labeled, for Sis 1 
Away, And 
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Pre a mes ag t ROSE: 
miums an xtras, more 
om Troatte the Race, 07 ae - —~ 
¢ on ti ose, 70 pp. e ntly illustrat 
bes 500 newest and cho’ cost variate ~ Sree to 


THE * apenen* & CONARD CO, 
Rose Grower ae. West | Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


S. T. TAYLOR, 


816 Broadway, New York, 
IMPORTER OF FRENCH FASHION JOURNALS. 
Opening of Paris Patterns, 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 9, 1881. 


Carriage, Reception, Walking Costumes, and Wraps 
in great variety. Invoices weekly by the French 
Steamers during season. 8S. T. Tayior’s Mathematical 
Send 





System of Dress Cutting the only perfect rule. 


an 15 


for Illustrated Circulars. 





o 26 f or $3.0 
eee 8a, 
bloom ail 


10 een on or Ve 
~nvnm taf our shusice, for 25c. 
lordertes Catalogu ry ‘of New | ot 
ree, INNISFALLEN ( pCR in 


$66 











a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free, Address H. Hauuerr & Co.,Portland,Maine. 
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Roval Letters Patent, 


As Wonderful as ; the Telephone and Electric Light. 


Beauty! Health! 
Grace! F A k] Activity /| 
Symmetry / oot and Nh Vigour! 


Every Lady, Gentleman, and Child should wear 


The EDSON Electric Garter. 


They develope the ANKLE and FOOT eee 
form, support and strengthen the LIMBS, a 
VELLOUS GR 
GREAT EASE 
DANCING, SKATING, ROWING or RIDING 
maintain and excite healthful circulation, PUT AN 
END TO ILL-SHA AR 
and ANKLES, dispel GOUT, RHEUMATIC, 
NEURALGIC PAI 
ness of joints. 


ney supersedes not only the costly Galvanic and 


or 


They are worn with all the comfort of the best known 
Garters. 
ance. 
and Cotton Fabric (usuul Colours) with Stud and 
Buckle Clasps. Are lasting wear. 

Like the Telephone and Electric Light, it has taken 
free. develope, but is now the success of the day. 
bing, Ladies’ or Gent’s Size, 75C: } 
Size, (up to eight years) soc. ; in Silk, 75¢. 


Remit by Post-Office Orders or Registered Letter. 


erfect 
AR- 
ific: 


and elasticit 


to the step. 
and COMFOR 


in WAL 


N an FED LIMBS 
and 


Ss, subdue all cramps and stiff- 


netic Appliances of the day, but every other form 
arter for Ladies’ Gentlemen’s, or Child’s wear. 


Not more expensive. 


Beautiful in appear- 
Adjusted in a moment. 


Finished in Finest Silk 


E:—The lectric Garters in Finest Cotton Web- 


in Silk, $1; Child’s 


Address 


LONDON ELECTRIC FABRIC COMPANY, 


No. 144 Duane St., 


P. O. Box No. 4048. 














SILKS IN CHECKS 
BROWNS, MAROONS, AND STEELS. 





| $55.6 6% 


Bl 


KEYES, 


349, 351, and 353 8th Ave, LY 


SILK SUITS. 


We have just procured the greatest bargain in this 


line ever offered. 


THESE GOODS ARE MADE OF PURE SUMMER 
AND STRIPES, IN BLUES, 


THE MATERIAL IS THE SAME AS IS SOLD 


AT 7 CTS. PER YARD. 


THERE ARE NO OLD PATTERNS. 

THEY ARE FINISHED IN THE BEST CUSTOM 
WORK, AND THE STYLES ARE THE LATEST 
IN THE MARKET. 

THE PRICE 1S 


$14.89. 


WE GUARANTEE THEIR REGULAR VALUE 
TO BE NOT LESS THAN $25. 

They are superior to the suits offered lately by 
other houses at $18. 

The number is limited, and as orders are fast com- 
ing in through the daily papers, we cannot send them 
otherwise than C.O.D. 

The sizes range from 382 to 40. 

You will never have such an opportunity again. 

Send for Catalogue. 


The Only Remedy 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


e Liver, The Bowels and The Kidneys 
LA This combined action gives it wonderful 
power to cure all diseases. 


Why Are Are We Sick? 


— — —_> 
Because we allow these great organs to be- 
isonous hu 
nto the blo 
should be Y= 4 naturally. 





come clogged or torpid, and 
A wy are therefore forced 


Bili ess, Piles, Lt Kidne: 
plaints and Diseases, Weak- 
nesses and Nervous Disorders. 
Sree action of these organs a 
Visir er to throw off disease. 
Why buffer jlious pains and aches ? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
Why frightened over disordered K dneys ? 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 
Why have sleepless nights ? 
Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 
health. Itis a dry, vegetable compound and) 





Maron Number for sale by all Newsdealers. 15 cts. a 
copy; $1 50 a year. One specimen free. Address Russell 
Publishing Co., 1494 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. — 


A] 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently al 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 


Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JUL IAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 
THE SALAMANDER "ests 
mer naan bs ma 
neral su pean 


one wick will last a life time. 

gives a light equal to _ 

(post paid) to fit any 
Agents Wanted, ‘$10. 00 per "MEC,"¢ made. 


ORGANS 
$5 t0 $20 


30 
30 


Makes no cmeion or ar all, and 
For 10 cents we will send 3 wicks 


ERs? Mass, 


$30 to $1000; 2 to 32 Stops. 
Pianos $125 up. Paper free. Address 
Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


Bow, Motto,Chromo, Horse Shoe,Scrolls &c. 


: Cards, 
with name, in Case 10c. 


F.W. Austin, Fair Haven, Ct. 
&c., Cards, with name 
H. M. Cook, Meriden, Conn. 


Happy Day, Chromo, Luce, 
& morocco case, 10c. 


Agents’ protit per Week. 
rove it or forfeit $500. $4 outfit free. 
g. G. Ripxe UT & Co., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. 


hf) News" New Style Cc ards, 10¢. ,or 5 Bird C hromos, 10¢. 
name. Stamps taken. J. B. Hustep, Nassau, 
0 


Will 





with 
Pe Ba 

All Lithegraphed Chromo Cards, no two alike, 10¢. 
Agts. big Outfit,10c. Globe Card Co., Northford, Ct. 


Gold, Figured, and Actress Chromos, 10c. 


Agent's 
Sample Book, 25c. 


SEAVY BROS., Northford, Ct. 


5 Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
with name, 10c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


| HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year. 60 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, Oue Year............... 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year.........2.+++0++ 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year ...... 1 50 

A OCOMBINATION OFFER. 

Harper's MaGazine.....) 

Harexre’s Werkty....... > One Year.......... $10 WO 
Harper's Bazar.........) 

Harrer’s Mawazine.....2 “ 
Harprr’s Werkiy.......f One Year........-+.. ¢ 00 
Harrrn’s MaGazine..... ) . Ves o 
Harper's Bazan......... j One Year.......-.-. 1 00 
Harren’s WarKLy...-.-. } One Year............ 7 00 


Harrer’s Bazak......... 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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Passengers by the Elevated Roads will please not at 
tempt to get on trains while in motion, as Pedestrians do 
d | not like to have things dropped upon them from above. 


AARPER'S BAZAR. 











HUMORS AND ILL-HUMORS OF SUBURBAN 
Y /ds TRAVEL. 
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How Gate-Keepers beguile the tedium ot a somewhat mo- 


notonous life at the expense of the Suburban. 





rit 







The above is the portrait of a typical Suburban 
Resident. He has to be taken on the fly, as he is 
always trying to “ catch” something, either a Train, 
a Ferry, a Steamboat, or Horse-Car. 














‘The Farmers of Long Island talk of starting 
an Opposition Line. 











Some Memoranda and Sketches attempted on 
a Long Island Railroad Train, which, owing to the 
roughness of the road, are anything but satisfac- 
tory, it must be confessed. 
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tern, for New Jersey. 





Wantep—St. Bernard Dogs of the most approvec 


Location most desirable in summer. 





1 pat- This is the rash Suburban who attempted to cross the East River 
on the Ice, merely that he might boast of it in after-years— 











What the Brooklynites anticipate as the result of a general 








Spring ‘* break-up.” 
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Bear. Sic transit, etc. 
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And now way up in north latitude 89° 59 59”, whither he has drifted, he has 
no one to tell it to but the unappreciative Walrus or the incredulous White 











FACETLE. 

Tur great Irish agitator, Daniel O'Connell, was at one 
time defending a man accused of murder at Clonmel. 
The circumstantial evidence was so strong against the 
prisoner that the jary had already determined upon 
their verdict of guilty, when the man supposed to be 
murdered was brought into court, alive and unhurt. 
The jury were desired to return their verdict at once, 
and they did so, but it was one of guilty. 

“What!” exclaimed the astonished judge. “What 
does this mean? If the man has not been murdered, 
how can the prisoner be guilty ?” 

** Please your honor,” said the foreman, “ he’s guilty ; 
he stole my bay mare three years ago.” 

Aw Ervrraeu ror A varrurv, Can Conpvoror—He 
took his last fare well. 





pe 
PRACTICAL EXAMPLE. 

Masren. “Now, boys, give me a definition of the 
word ‘ scandal,’” 

No one rises; all are silent. 

Master. “ Well, then, it’s a ‘scandal’ that none of 
you know what it means.” 

peat et VORA 
AN EYE TO BUSINESS. 

Beiu-Hanern (taking instructions from footman as to 
@ new bell wire), “Where shall I place the bell-handle ? 
Bebind your master’s chair?” 

Jous Tuomas (indignantly). “Certainly not! What 
are you thinking about? Why, if master’s got the 
bell close behind him, he'll be ringing me up three 
times as often as if the bell was by the fire-place, and 
he'd got to get up and ring it.” 





Maerstrate (to witness with bandaged head). “* Did 
he have any provocation when he struck you ?” 

Wrrnuss. “ He may have had something of the kind 
concealed on his person, but it was a brick he struck 


me with.” 

a eee 

_ How ro xia. Time 1 Tus WeaturR—Go on “ sleigh- 

ing” every day. 
“Tf I catch you shooting my pheasants, I'll shoot 

you,” said the land-owner to the farmer, who replied, 

“Don’t make game of me; I can’t stand it.” 

MRE EP EO ES 
On a tombstone in the cemetery of Pagny-la-Violle 
may be read the following inscription: * To the mem- 
ory of Claudine Menu, wife of Etienne Renard, died 

January 28th, 1855, aged 44 years, regretted by her 

four children—Anne, Pierre, Frangois, and Barbe—all 

dead before her.” 
———_.>———_— 
Sornr: Hotel Breakfast Table. 

Prrson«&: English Visitor and Indigenous Servant-Girl. 
Visrror. “* What sort of a day is this to be, Mary ?” 
Mary (looking very weather-wise). ‘‘ Well, I'm think- 

in’ it "ll pe goin’ to pe rainy, rainy all tay, wi’ shoors pe- 

tween !” 
An oak-tree is just like a tight shoe. Why ?—A-corn 
is the produce of either. 
——————_>———— 


* Are sisters Sally and Nancy resources, pa ?” 

“No, my boy; why do you ask that question ?” 

“Because I heard Uncle Joe say that if you would 
only husband your resources, you would get along a 
great deal better than you do, That's all, pa.” 


The wife of the historian Grote must have been an 
extraordinary woman. She rode without a saddle; she 
was not afraid to put off ina boat without a man; and 
she was plucky enough to marry her lover without 
permission, and return home without saying a word 
about it. Sydney Smith described this lady and her 
lord in his happy fashion: “I do like them both so 
much! for he is lady-like, and she is a perfect gentle- 
man. 

Fonp Faturr. “ May we hope for the pleasure of 
your company at our soirée to-morrow, doctor?. We 
shall have a little instrumental and vocal music. My 
daughter Alice will sing, and afterward Beatrice will 
recite her new poem. At nine o’clock we shall sup.” 

Dooror. “* Many thanks; you are very kind. I will 
be with you at nine sharp.” 

—_——>—_—— 


A two-foot rule was given to a laborer in a ship-yard 
to- measure an iron plate. The laborer, not being well 
up in the use of the rule, after spending a considerable 
time over his task, returned. ‘* Now,” asked the plater, 
“what size is the plate?” . 

““Well,” replied the man, with a grin of satisfaction, 
“it’s the size of your rule, and two thumbs over, with 
this piece of brick, and this trifle of pantile, the breadth 
of my hand, and my arm from here to there, bar a 
finger.” 

A Frenchman was presented to Mahmoud, and found 
himself, in consequence of progressive, ideas, a little 
embarrassed at having to call him continually ‘his 
Highness”—a title even less familiar than that of ‘his 
Majesty.” The Sultan saw his embarrassment, and re- 
marked, sympathetically, “‘ Call me King of Kings; it’s 
much more simple.” 








“Here's a little thing I wrote off in about fifteen 
minutes,” as he laid a sheet of note-paper upou the 
editor’s table. 

“H—m! yes,” replied the editor, after a perusal; 
“perhaps if you had spent twenty minntes upon ir, 
it woah have been worthy of the waste-basket, but as 
it is—” And he sadly rolled the MS. into a cork for 
his inkstand. 


Govenness. ‘‘ What is the future of the verb ‘to 
love,’ Mary ?” 


Puri. (after a pause). ‘To marry, Miss Jones.” 


> 
Why is the Greek King George like a cook ?—Be- 
cause he seems likely to make Grease hot for his people. 


aE 8s COR 

A game of base-ball is like a buckwheat cake—a 

great deal depends on the batter. 
POEL Me > AE 

At our house we make a specialty of chilblains, hay- 
ing two remedies. One is to paint the feet with iodine, 
which is not always efficacious. The second one is to 
have a foot tub of water so hot that you only dip one 
toe and quickly take it out; keep on in this way dip- 

ing and withdrawing until the whole foot can be 
hel in the water for a second at a time, say five min- 
utes, The swelling of the feet after this operation may 
continue for a day or two, but the affliction will be re- 
moved, 

The other morning an Irishman was heard objurga- 
ting as follows within his dilapidated shanty: “‘ Where 
is my white-handled knife, ye young spalpeen ?” 

“T don’t know, father.” 

** Bad luck to ye! The nixt time ye lose it, so as J 
can’t find it at all, I'll cut off your head wid it!” 





